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A TESTIMONY FOR THE TRUTH IN THE 
BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 


Many years ago, at a meeting on behalf of some cause that wished 
to capture university students, I heard a speaker declare that 
he had been going through the pages of Who’s Who and making 
a calculation. He added up the number of men and women 
whose names were sufficiently well-known to be thought worthy 
of a place in that interesting publication, and counted those who 
had taken a university course and those who had not. He then 
estimated the probable number of undergraduates in the 
preceding fifty years, and the total population of the country. 
I forget the exact figures, but the result showed, if I remember 
rightly, that the university men and women were about two 
hundred times as likely to find a place, eventually, in Who’s Who, 
as members of the general population. It is beyond question 
that the leaders of thought, the men who will be listened to, 
during the next generation, are mostly to be found amongst the 
graduates and undergraduates of some university or other to-day. 

If this be the case, it is a matter of first-class importance 
that these young men and women should be given an attractive, 
strong, fair presentation of the truth as it is in the Word of God. 
If they can be won, their testimony may be very far-reaching in 
time to come. It is difficult to think of a class more important 
to work amongst. History shows that the great mass of men 
have the rank and file mentality ; a very small number are born 
leaders and change the course of nations or the outlook of whole 
sciences. Paul was such an one. Probably there are a few, 
preparing for their life work, somewhere to-day. 

It may sound at first hearing a difficult or impossible 
proposition to reach undergraduates effectually with the gospel. 
Experience shows that this is not the case. The three to five 
years which a student spends studying for his degree usually 
coincide with a period of mental re-arrangement. Few go out 
with just the same opinions and outlook that they brought in. 
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Class studies, general reading, contact with other minds, and 
especially the conversation of their fellows, work changes. Often 
these winds blow away the little chaff of conventional religion 
with which they started, and leave nothing behind. A few 
who did run well are stumbled. But the change can be and 
sometimes is toward faith, not away from it. 

Work amongst students can be done far more successfully 
by students than by anyone else, except of course that a certain 
number of suitable older men and women are necessary as 
speakers and advisers. It is immensely valuable if there should 
be one or two such on the teaching staff, or more or less closely 
connected with the college. After all, the undergraduate’s life 
is only about three years, so there are quick changes of personnel, 
and a promising work may be ruined by misdirected enthusiasm 
or weak-kneed surrender. An older man on the spot may 
sometimes prevent serious mistakes, But if he is wise, he will 
keep in the background and leave the responsibility and the work, 
in ordinary, in the hands of keen students to witness in their 
own way. 

It has been my privilege, one might say thrilling privilege, 
during the past fourteen years to be a spectator, sometimes at 
close range, of what is in my opinion one of the most encouraging 
if not the most encouraging of movements in Christian work in 
Britain. Before the War, the situation was disquieting, almost 
calamitous, except at Cambridge, and at a few of the London 
medical schools. A most excellent work had been done in the 
eighties and nineties of the last century. The going out of the 
Cambridge Seven to China, the meetings held by Prof. Henry 
Drummond in Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union, of those who felt called to go to the mission 
field, and the international itinerary work of men like R. P. Wilder 
had been spiritually blessed to many, and had broken through 
the armour-plated notion that the Christian message was out of 
place on university premises. The early camp conferences of the 
Student Christian Movement, at Keswick, under the wing of the 
well-known Keswick Convention, then at Conishead, Matlock 
and Baslow, had been real times of spiritual help, as I can testify 
from warm personal experience. Practically all the universities, 
colleges and medical schools in Great Britain were occupied. 
Then, unhappily a leavening process, introducing less definite 
bases of belief, and modernism, crept in. The declaration of 
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faith necessary for membership was altered, in the hope of 
attracting students with no very clear Christian faith. The 
spiritual temperature dropped. Meetings for Bible study became 
occasions when the faith of those who came up to the University 
believing in the Book was undermined by questions they were 
too inexperienced to answer. Some of them gave up member- 
ship and kept their faith, others gave up faith. One saw this 
happen with one’s own friends in case after case with painful 
repetition. 

At Cambridge the situation was different. There had been 
an evangelical movement among the colleges for many years, 
beginning perhaps with the preaching of Charles Simeon in 1783, 
when he took up his ministry at Holy Trinity Church, continuing 
with the assistance of Isaac Milner, and giving origin to the 
University Prayer Union in 1848. In 1877 the Cambridge 
Inter-collegiate Christian Union was commenced, largely at the 
instance of Sholto Douglas (Lord Blythswood). All these were 
working on conservative evangelical lines. The Student 
Christian Movement, when it reached Cambridge, found the 
C.I.C.C.U. already there with a twelve years’ start. For a time 
they were merged, but about 1907-8 the distinctive evangelical 
features of the $.C.M. became less and less prominent, and a 
modernistic attitude to the Scriptures increased. After much 
heart-searching and amid much criticism, in 1909, the leaders 
of C.I.C.C.U., one of whom was H. W. K. Mowll, afterwards 
Bishop in China and now Archbishop in Australia, decided that 
it was necessary to separate in the interests of sound doctrine, 
such as the authority and inspiration of all scripture, the Deity 
and vicarious atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ, the necessity 
for the new birth, and the hope of the Second Advent. 

Amongst its activities are a daily prayer meeting in the 
Henry Martyn Hall, which has been kept going now without 
intermission for many years, even during the War, and an under- 
graduates’ service every Sunday night in term-time. A 
representative can generally be found in all or nearly all the 
Cambridge colleges, and the total membership is usually in the 
neighbourhood of two hundred. 

In the London medical schools the students are all studying 
the same curriculum and are therefore thrown more closely 
together; their opinions are apt to be strongly held and expressed, 
and unless a man believed his beliefs pretty tenaciously he would 
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be likely to seek safety in what the naturalists call Protective 
Coloration, and keeping away from all religious meetings. So 
the groups who met for prayer and Bible study were small, but 
keen evangelical believers. 

Just before the War, realizing that the real message of the 
gospel of forgiveness of sins in virtue of our Lord’s atoning death 
—‘‘ Who His own self bare our sins in His own Body on the tree ” 
—had almost died out in the provincial universities, a few of us 
arranged short series of meetings on Sunday nights for Bristol 
students, which were attended by about a quarter of those who 
lived near enough to be able to come. We shall never forget 
the first meeting, held in much fear and trembling, nor the 
inimitable way in which Dan Crawford of Central Africa, sitting 
on the table and dangling his legs, captivated their attention 
and got in his message. Then for five years everything was 
submerged. 

It is since the War that the miracle has happened. In 
university after university, college after college, hospital after 
hospital, a little candle of testimony has been lighted by a few 
keen students, often in great weakness and amidst opposition, and 
the little flame after a few years burned up bright. They little 
dreamed how their acorn would soon grow into an oak. Often 
the start was made in ignorance that anyone had done the same 
elsewhere. The basis of membership was strangely alike in 
each case ; denominational differences did not matter, but there 
must be a personal acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour, Lord 
and God, faith in His Atoning Sacrifice for our sins, and an 
acceptance of the inspiration and authority of Holy Scripture. 
Some of the unions, especially north of the Tweed, preferred to 
draw up a fairly long and detailed confession of faith, but the 
practical difference was not great. 

It would take too long to tell the story of how each college 
made its start. In Dublin, a young medical student, now a 
missionary in Central Africa, invited students to meet in his 
room in Trinity College, without any definite membership, and 
when he left, the room and meetings were kept going by others. 
At Cardiff, a bold student put up a notice on a board, which was 
probably not strictly within college rules, inviting any student of 
this University who knew the Lord Jesus Christ as their own 

rsonal Saviour to meet in such and sucha room! The notice 
was scribbled on and torn down, but eight students met and 
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began a lasting testimony. The writer visited Glasgow about 
ten years ago, and found two groups of men meeting separately ; 
about a dozen of them belonged to the people called Brethren, 
and another larger group of Presbyterians had separated them- 
selves from the $.C.M. in the interests of sound doctrine and were 
holding meetings and missions in the slums. We pointed out to 
the one that it is not possible to work on denominational lines if 
anything useful is to be accomplished amongst students, and to 
the other that during the few years of undergraduate life there is 
a priceless opportunity, that will not recur, of reaching other 
students ; alsothat in all probability if there are twenty or thirty 
keen Christian men in a University there will also be some women. 
Within a few years the membership of the Glasgow Student 
Christian Fellowship reached nearly 250. So, by degrees, keen, 
courageous, sensible, spiritual young men and women have made 
a start in every University in Great Britain, and in most of the 
town colleges. 

London is a problem to itself. There are scores of colleges 
and medical schools, where all sorts of subjects are taught, and 
with no corporate life. ‘To meet this need and to encourage the 
weaker ones, the London Inter-faculty Christian Union has been 
brought into being, which arranges occasional conferences of 
leaders and joint meetings. 

It is a curious fact that nearly everywhere it has been much 
easier to get work going amongst men students than women. It 
is only in the last few years that the various unions have not been 
very predominantly masculine. One of the most encouraging 
features of the work is that quite a number of the present leaders 
were themselves converted in college. Another is that it is now 
the exception, where it used to be, in my experience, the rule, 
for a student who comes to college professedly a keen Christian, 
holding the fundamentals of the faith, to give up the faith during 
his or her term of study. 

The link between the groups in the different colleges is one 
of fellowship, not of organization. At first, the students in one 
centre were only vaguely aware that there were any others like- 
minded. For a year or two, the China Inland Mission made a 
special point of inviting students to their January conference at 
Swanwick, of which we have happy memories. This formed a 
meeting ground. Then, two or three annual inter-varsity 
conferences were held in London, but the difficulty was to find 
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anyone ready to make himself responsible for such big under- 
takings. An immense debt of gratitude is due at a later stage 
to the self-denying labours of a medical student, Douglas Johnson, 
in keeping in touch with the various colleges and doing the 
donkey-work for united conferences. In 1926, a more suitable 
meeting-place was found at High Leigh, and the annual conference 
has been held there ever since. At the first eighty-two attended ; 
now about 180 come, representing nearly every University in 
Great Britain and a good many overseas. The Presidents for the 
last three years have been Sir William Ramsay, Bishop Taylor 
Smith, and*Sir Thomas Inskip. 

The details of the conference, the publication of a magazine 
and other literature, and the appointment of travelling secretaries 
to tour the colleges at home and abroad, rest with a small 
executive committee, all of whose members sign a declaration of 
faith, which is appended to this article. This committee 
exercises no authority over the university evangelical unions, 
which are entirely autonomous. 

There are now signs of spread across the seas. Howard 
Guinness has toured Canada, Australia, and parts of the United 
States, and in addition to starting new centres of testimony has 
put us in touch with bodies of students doing much the same 
work there. There are scattered points of light on the continent 
of Europe. Only a year ago it came to our knowledge, to our 
joy and surprise, that what has happened in this country has 
taken place also in Norway, Sweden and Finland, and that there 
also there are groups of students standing together for the truth." 
They also have a holiday conference. 

There are already a number of publications which may be 
consulted to give further information. Amongst these we may 
mention : 


(i) The Inter-varsity Magazine. ‘This appears once each term 
and gives the current news, and helpful articles. 
(ii) A Brief History of the IV.F.E.U. 
Old Paths in Perilous Times. ‘These pamphlets give the 
history of the work in each of the universities. 
(iii) Several pamphlets on apologetic and evangelistic lines, by 
Sir Ambrose Fleming and Professor Albert Carless, e.g. 
The New Birth; The Christian Faith in Relation to 
Modern Thought. 


t We are informed that there is a similar testimony amongst students in Holland. 
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(iv) Effective Witness. A small book or Christian testimony in 
strategic centres, 


(v) The Bible and Modern Research. A larger book on Christian 
apologetic and doctrine. 


This article is written in the hope that it will not only provide 
interesting and encouraging reading, but also that it may stir up 
prayerful and sympathetic interest in work amongst students, 
for this is still the day of small things and much more ought to be 
done and could be done. Quite probably some reader may be 
sending a son or daughter to a university shortly, and may be 
glad to know where to find helpful Christian fellowship for them. 
All enquiries, for literature and otherwise, may be addressed to the 
Secretary, 43 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


Bristol University. A. Renpie Suorr. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE I.V.F.E.U. 


1. The full name of the Fellowship shall be: ‘“ The Inter- 

Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Christian Unions. ” 

2. Its objects shall be to stimulate personal faith and to 
further evangelistic work amongst students, by : 
Upholding the fundamental truths of Christianity, including 

(2) The Divine inspiration and infallibility of Holy Scripture, as 
originally given, and its supreme authority in all matters 
of faith and conduct. 

(6) The unity of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit in the 
Godhead. 

(c) The universal sinfulness and guilt of human nature since the 
Fall, rendering man subject to God’s wrath and con- 
demnation. 

(2) Redemption from the guilt, penalty and power of sin only 
through the sacrificial death (as our Representative and 
Substitute) of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God. 

(e) The Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 

(f) The necessity of the work of the Holy Spirit to make the 
Death of Christ effective to the individual sinner, grant- 
ing him repentance toward God and faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

(g) The indwelling and work of the Holy Spirit in the Believer. 

(4) The expectation of the Personal return of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 














EARLY RACES OF MANKIND 
PART II 


(1) Arrer the Flood had subsided the ark came to earth in the 
district round Mount Ararat. I think both Ethnologists and 
Anthropologists are inclined to accept north-west Asia as the 
starting point. Here the groups remained for a century or two. 
As Noah’s sons Shem, Japheth and Ham had the same parents, 
we must look to their wives for whatever distinctions there are in 
modern races. Assuming that there was hardly a white family 
left except Noah’s, there was probably a trace of the Cain race 
somewhere. Shem being the religious son was probably as careful 
as his father in selecting a wife. Japheth’s descendants have 
frequently a tinge of colour, but we shall see later how they 
derived this ; probably Japheth’s wife was also purewhite. Ham’s 
wife is probably the source of the coloured races of modern times. 
Deducing from what happened afterwards, I take it she was of the 
mulatto generation, and that of her family, Canaan reverted to 
pure black. He seems to have had the othercharacteristics of that 
branch as well as the colour, for in a disgraceful scene described 
in such detail as to suggest its genetic importance, this son of Ham 
was singled out and cursed. After this we may naturally infer 
that the Ham group drew apart from the others, and mainly 
interbred among themselves. A repetition of the marriage with 
daughters and granddaughters would speedily bring back the 
black race, as had happened before. 

(2) The possession of metal agricultural implements and the 
tremendous soaking of the soil, with consequent prodigious crops 
soon gave the world reserves of cereals. Wheat, oats and barley 
are found in the lowest strata, and as they practically never grow 
wild, we may assume that they were always cultivated; were 
carried in the ark and distributed with the races as they scattered. 
Possessed of metal models they made superior implements known 
to us as neolithic, a considerable advance on the palzolithic or old 
crude ones. 

(3) The first to move was Nimrod, a grandson of Ham ; as 
he went direct to the spot where Cain civilization had flourished, 
I infer that he had maps derived through his grandmother, and 
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that he hoped to find ready-built cities. What he did find was 
clay of the best quality for making “‘ adobe ” or sun-dried bricks, 
the cheapest building material in the world ; and also springs of 
bituminous slime for mortar which protected the bricks from 
washing away. 

(4) So much for house building; as to agriculture, he found 
that the left bank of the Euphrates was flooded as far east as the 
low hills bounding the Tigris, every Summer, as the Armenian 
snows melted. Nimrod’s genius at once grasped the possibilities, 
and by dams and canals changed the swamps into the richest 
possible land. Irrigation in tropical countries gives three crops 
annually of such variety as obviates the necessity of artificial 
rotation, so Nimrod could place treble the population on his land 
as would be possible in England, for instance. Egypt, the only 
other irrigable area, has a drier climate and only one sixth of 
available area. General Wilcocks, the eminent water engineer, 
believes that at one time the population supported in Mesopo- 
tamia ranged between eighty and a hundred million people, for 
he declares that all that has been done by the English and French 
in Egypt is child’s play beside that along the Euphrates. 

(5) The excavations of the archzologists prove that hydraulic 
engineering and house building were quickly followed by a 
remarkable development of manufacturing products, such as 
porcelain, glass, cotton, woollen and silk goods, spun, wovenand 
dyed. The materials for these last were not indigenous to 
Mesopotamia, and therefore indicate a very early development 
of ocean travel. The lesson of the ark was not lost, though the 
new craft was not a slavish imitation ; but probably a combination 
of sailing vessel and rowing boat like the later triremes. 

(6) Where these fleets visited is known not only by the raw 
materials they brought to Shinar, but by a series of ruined cities 
whose identification marks connect them with Shinar. These 
marks are truncated pyramids, true orientation, special carving 
and similarity of religious symbols. As to the first, the phrase 
“truncated ” pyramid is unhappy, it implies that the pyramid 
came first, whereas the original idea was a platform out of reach 
of floods, and later architects drew the lines to meet at a central 
point, and so made a pyramid. The alignment of these buildings 
true east and west is a proof of their high mathematical knowledge. 

(7) Each place to which the fleets went for the first time 
was, of course, entirely devoid of population, so that they had to 
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begin by transporting inhabitants from the Homeland to make 
the ports and build the cities. That these were slaves is proved 
by the fact that there were fortifications in connection with 
most places. This is confirmed by the fact that Hammurabi’s 
laws issued before the close of the millennium and codified from 
previous ones made stringent regulations about slave owning. 
Thus the source of all races south and east of the Persian Gulf 
must be sought in Shinar. 

(8) The first towns they founded were round the Indus. 
This is plain seeing that their ruins are so ancient that some 
Archzologists assert that they were the original centre of 
civilization ; but this is disproved by Akkadian seals, showing 
subjection to the race which immediately followed Nimrod’s 
kingdom. Down the western Ghats and in Ceylon are gigantic 
aqueducts made of huge basaltic pillars. ‘These were used because 
it was so much easier to dissect them with crude tools than to cut 
live rock. This early skill in irrigation was transmitted to the 
inhabitants of New Guinea who possessed knowledge of this kind 
far beyond most primitive tribes. Evidence of very early 
occupation of the Malabar coast of India of the Islands of Sumatra 
and Java, Cambodia, China and probably Japan is available. So 
far the voyages may have been coastal ones, but now we come 
upon proof of ocean travel and knowledge of the art of navigation. 

(9) From Java the indications suggest that their course lay 
through the Moluccas along the northern shores of New Guinea 
to the Caroline Islands further north-east. In one of these, 
Ponape, the size of Guernsey, is a sea wall built of gigantic basalt 
pillars, four miles long, bigger than the Admiralty works at 
Weymouth, sheltering a city of five hundred thousand inhabitants, 
larger than modern Bristol. From there occupation marks lead 
us by chains of islands to Tongatabu, far south of the equator ; 
here are more monolithic remains ; the route turned east past 
Pitcairn Island and Easter Island, with their wonderful popula- 
tions and records, to Peru. 

(10) Here we find ruined cities of adobe brick on the coast- 
line, and of stone in the mountains, Lacking bitumen this clever 
race cut stones so accurately that a knife blade will not pass 
between them. Ruined cities are found all the way hence through 
Central America into North America at least as far as California. 
(11) All these ruins are traceable to one great Empire, this 
is what Mr. Christian, the eminent South Sea archzologist says : 
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“The terraces and statues of Easter Island, the Peruvian 
buildings of Caxamolea and Titicaca ; the ruins of Anghor-Thom 
in Cambodia or Borobodo in Java, the monoliths in Sumatra, 
the great Island Venice in Ponape, the canals of Gclopaeon, wells 
of Lele, and the langis of Tongatabu, may all be pieces of the 
same puzzle.” All these have truncated pyramids pointing 
due east, and their carvings are characteristically identical. In 
Central America has been found a conventionalized carving of an 
elephant’s head, with a knob on top, said to represent a mahout. 
America never had an elephant throughout geological times ; 
India alone domesticated that animal from the first ; once grant 
that the knob is a mahout and the connection between the 
earliest American civilization and that of Asia is established. 

(12) I have ventured to call this the secret of the Pacific in 
a former article. It is that America was discovered and received 
its civilization from Shinar in the earliest days, that fleets went 
incessantly to and fro, skilfully utilizing north-east and south-east 
trade winds; that Easter Island was their gathering place on 
the American side and Ponape on the Asian ; that all the popula- 
tion of the Pacific and much of America was brought by these 
fleets who took back the products which created the industries 
of Shinar. 

(13) The peopling of immense numbers of Islands ; the five 
hundred thousand at Ponape; the many thousands in Pitcairn 
and Easter Islands ; and the size of the American cities, one with 
a million inhabitants, all imply the transportation of incredible 
numbers of people. These were rebel slaves, mutinous serfs, 
prisoners of war captured by caravans ; and people who in times 
of scarcity sold themselves for bread. Some of these prisoners 
belonged to other branches of the Ham race, already somewhat 
coloured, and all the slaves in Mesopotamia had been more or 
less hydridized. These were mainly Japhetic but even Shemites 
after transportation had only coloured women with whom to 
intermarry. 

(14) Every inhabitant of all these regions is therefore more 
or less coloured, but we have still to explain how they came to vary 
beyond mere black and white. Red colour seems to have 
existed in all three branches, sometimes dominant, at others 
recessive. It is most marked in the Japhetic and least so in the 
Hamitic ; but existed in the Shemitic ; for instance after three 
generations of intermarriage in a single family, twins were born, 
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Esau red and hairy, Jacob smooth and darker. The predomin- 
ance of this red in one or other partner produced various colours 
in the hybrids. Dominant red on both sides gave rich chocolate- 
brown in the quadroon, and light chocolate in the octoroon 
generation. Recessive red on both sides gave browns ; dominant 
red-white with recessive red-black gave bronze in the quadroon, 
and red in the octoroon generation; recessive red-white with 
dominant red-black gave yellows. 

(15) Some slight evidence of the correctness of the above 
views I can give from my own experience. The aborigines of 
Western Australia are a light chocolate colour, but on examining 
the cross section of hair from many tribes, I found it was oval, 
generally considered as proving a Caucasian origin, and the 
arrangement of their beard coincided with this. I take it they 
are octoroon Shemitic with hair following the father’s side and 
colour the mother’s. The dingo is purely an Asian wild dog, 
and was doubtless brought with the prisoners who were herds- 
men. An acquaintance of mine exploring the Fly river in Papua, 
further than whites had penetrated before, found a race as black 
as a crow with beaky noses which suggested to him that they were 
Jews. As a fact that nose is Hittite. It came into many tribes 
descended from Abraham through the marriages of Ishmael and 
Esau with Hittite women, and its occurrence amongst a portion 
of the tribe of Judah can probably be explained by the cryptic 
remark of Ezekiel, “‘ thy father was an Amorite, thy mother an 
Hittite ”. This implies they had broken their tribal marriage 
laws and interbred with the dominant races round. 

(16) The huge populations of the Islands had to depend upon 
the fleets for their food, clothing and building material ; implying 
almost daily visits. No modern sailor could find a speck in the 
Ocean without the tools of his trade, and therefore I assert that 
in this first civilization they had the compass, an astrolabe or a 
quadrant and charts. Incidentally they must have known the 
change in direction of sun at the equator. When the art of 
navigation was lost, this knowledge went too, for in the scientific 
times of the Ptolemies in Egypt they actually refused to believe 
it; and the value of the compass went too; it was immemorially 
known in China and only re-invented in modern times. 

(17), Religion gives us many pointers: Sir Wallis Budge 
agrees with Mr. Sydney Smith that all the Egyptian religions 
derived from Mesopotamia and these began with Marduk; so 
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that all false religions descend from one. This was instituted 
to sanctify force and required modifications of the truth. As 
migrants were carried to remote places they took with them 
these twisted versions of the creation of the worldandman. Force 
being the keynote, the emblems were those of the most dreaded 
creatures of land, air and sea, the poisonous serpent, the eagle 
or hawk and the shark. In Easter Island all three were blended 
but elsewhere one predominated as the serpent in Cambodia or 
the fish god of the Philistines. 

(18) The Flood being designed primarily for the destruction 
of man only extended to the Old World, and the recovery of many 
valuable products was due to this early navigation. For instance 
cotton and its dyes, indigo and logwood grow wild in Central 
and Tropical South America. The home of spices seems to be 
in the Moluccas whence I believe they were brought to Java and 
Ceylon. Silk probably originated in Asia as well as America, 
for the silkworm feeds on so many things, the ilex for instance 
and castor oil plant as well as the mulberry. Flax may have 
come from or through Egypt but almost all the other treasures 
belonged to the Islands or America. 

(19) Metallurgy also has its lessons, tin is only found in about 
a dozen places in the world; so bronze casting must make us 
search for the nearest important tin centre. In a ruined city 
on the confines of Peru and Bolivia was found a roll of pure tin 
ready for export. While bronze implements show that the 
alloy was also made on the spot. Tin was part of the tribute 
paid by chiefs of the Malay Peninsula in very early times, but 
later I think than Nimrod’s reign. 

(20) While Nimrod’s fleets were peopling the Islands and 
America, the rest of the human family did not remain long at 
Ararat, the first to go were the rest of the family of Ham. 
Either skirting the sources of the river or crossing the Euphrates 
much higher up than the Plain of Shinar, they reached the 
corridors round the Lebanon by which the Cain people had gone 
long before ; and passed into Palestine. The first to settle per- 
manently was Canaan’s eldest born, Sidon, who built a port and 
town at the north-east corner of the Mediterranean. Heth 
the father of the Hittites moved along the north shore of the 
Mediterranean to the district between it, the Caspian and the 
Black Seas. Later they retraced their steps eastwards towards 
the then centre of civilization. The rest of Canaan’s sons as 
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Girgashites, Jebusites, Hivites and Amorites settled in various 
parts of Palestine and Syria as independent princes with a central 
fortress in a strategical position. Mizraim another son of Ham 
passed on to Egypt, some of his descendants became known as 
Kaphtorim or wanderers from the back of beyond, the most 
famous being the Philistines. Distinctions of speech are evident 
from the first ; the sons of Cush had names ending in “ah”; 
those of Canaan in “ite”; and those of Mizraim in “im”. 

(21) Caravan trading began from very early times, but the 
Mediterranean peoples longed to obtain these rare products 
for themselves on their side of the impenetrable barrier of the 
Isthmus of Suez, and not to be dependent upon Mesopotamia. 
Sidon promptly built ships of Lebanon cedars and established 
a sea trade, but never possessed the art of navigation. The 
Philistines either bought ships from Sidon or made them, anyway 
they soon became sea rovers as well as merchant men, with Crete 
as headquarters ; the Hittites also took to the sea and occupied 
Cyprus. A struggle ensued between these two which the 
Philistines ultimately won. The chief things they sought were 
cotton and indigo ; of course they found neither, though they had 
their rewards. It is quite possible that it was they who intro- 
duced flax into Egypt, and as to dyes they produced a magnificent 
purple from sea shells, Abundant traces of this manufacture 
are found in Cyprus and other Mediterranean Islands, while 
banks of these shells still exist on the Somersetshire coast of the 
Bristol Channel. 

(22) Their grand discovery however, was tin first in Spain 
and then in Britain, both of which countries also yielded quanti- 
ties of gold, copper and lead. This tin supplied the world for 
centuries in such abundance that the princes of Canaan could 
afford brass gates for their walled cities. The Philistine voyages 
reached Scandinavia as shown by early bronze there, and amber 
metallurgically proved to be Baltic in Spain. 

(23) Now we willturntotheJaphethites. They moved west- 
wards to the southern shores of the Hellespont, where I venture 
to say they built the original Troy, which was destroyed by the 
Hittites; then by the Philistines; then by the Trojans; 
then by the mainland Greeks andsoon. The main body occupied 
the western end of the Central Plateau, and passing through the 
southern corridor peopled Central and South Europe. Later they 
also passed through the northern corridor into the Baltic regions. 
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(24) When the Japhethites thus occupied Europe they were 
destitute of metal tools and remained for centuries dependent 
upon flint. Thus the world was again divided into regions still 
in the stone age, and others where bronze and iron were becoming 
plentiful. A grindstone found in Finland, worshipped as a god 
for centuries suggests the means whereby the neolithic tools were 
so superior ; indeed a northern professor cut down trees and built 
a hut with them in a few days with only a stone axe. 

(25) The Japhethites were prolific and fond of agriculture 
and so were attracted in numbers to the irrigated plain of Shinar. 
The bulk of them after being hybridized, peopled Oceania and 
America as I have shown. At the Confusion of Tongues during 
the building of the Babel Zigurat hordes of them as useless slaves 
forced their way towards their brethren in the Plateau and moving 
northwards and eastwards reached Mongolia, China, Manchuria 
and Corea. In China they conquered or blended with their 
fellow Japhethites carried there long before. As Mongols they 
have almost given their name to the whole of the descendants of 
Japheth. 

(26) From NE Asia they crossed the Aleutians to NW 
America and finding the only pass across the Rockies for hundreds 
of miles spread both ways. Their predecessors had never crossed 
east of the great divide so they found the districts of the lakes 
and great river unpeopled; spreading to the eastern sea- 
board. In the south-east they were modified by the Caribs, 
Mongol descendants of the original migration. Westwards 
they finally encountered the peoples who had returned the arts 
and crafts, but lost the science when communications had been 
broken long before. This civilization, the “ Maian ”, they 
destroyed ; ultimately they reached the south of South America. 
Thus the Japhethites covered the world from western Europe to 
eastern America. , 

(27) Now we will follow the fortunes of the sons of Shem. 
I will call them Shemitic not Semitic because the latter word 
is so closely identified with a limited portion of the stock. They 
did not move away in large bodies like the others. ‘Their men for 
the greater part of the year were nomadic shepherds moving their 
flocks and herds as pasture or water failed; while their women 
dwelt in sheltered valleys. They were religious, their sheiks 
also being priests, who sent their sons to Shem to be instructed 
in religious duties from the sacred records. These they 
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doubtless partly copied as well as learnt by heart. The people of 
Nimrod’s caravans fought for the springs and wells and changed 
these simple shepherds into raiders and marauders. Soon they 
attacked the cities of the Plain and became such a terrible 
danger that the Hamites made a treaty with one tribe, the Chal- 
dees, to guard their back door—a caravan route from the Mosul 
crossing of the Tigris to the Charran crossing of the Euphrates. 

(28) The Shemites spread over all the amphi-theatre of 
mountains round the Central Plain of Shinar, thus encircling it. 
Of these the Chaldees only received definite privileges and partly 
associated with the Hamites, either they defended the south as 
well as the north or were allotted as their special place of residence 
the town known as Ur of the Chaldees. The highest privilege 
they received was the right to share in the secret guild of learn- 
ing, and possibly Ur was in a sense their University town. 
It was then the sea port of the river, and lay southwards of 
the triangle wherein Nimrod had built his five cities. 

(29) Besides guarding the line from Mosul to Charran both 
of which places were quite early Shemitic, the Chaldees also had as 
we have said the town Ur in the south, always known to us as Ur ' 
of the Chaldees, Two places of this name are found on the maps, 
the other being at Charran ; but this one which Mr. Woolley has 
explored was plainly the important one. There were important 
temples of the moon at both places, so we infer that the Shemites 
were fast forgetting their original teaching and adopting the 
faithoftheirneighbours. Abraham’s father lived here and accord- 
ing to tradition owned enormous caravans with countless workers 
and guards. Here God revealed himself to Abraham with such 
impressive result that the whole family went back to Charran. 
There his father died and Abraham abandoned his brilliant pro- 
spects and fortune, crossed the river and became a wanderer 
in obedience to fresh orders from God. He took with him his 
life training, great wealth and an immense caravan. 

(30) Long before Abraham’s time Shemitic power had 
replaced Hamitic. The Aramzans with Damascus as their capital } 
were pressing on the west bank of the Euphrates. Probably 
Abraham belonged to this section of the race, as his family seat was 
known as Padan-“‘ Aram”. On the east, first as raiders and then 
permanently, the Shemitic tribes of Elam and other parts of 
Persia crossed the Tigris and established a separate district known 
as Akkad ; the remaining part of the old Nimrod kingdom becoming 
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known as Sumer or the old land. After a confused period of 
fighting in which one town and then another assumed the domina- 
tion the Shemites ultimately sacked and burned Babel. It 
was then that the secrets of many centuries perished in a day ; 
just as long after when Omar Pasha destroyed the library at 
Alexandria. Among the lost secrets was the art of navigation, 
and so America was cut off, and its civilization degenerated 
through lack of scientific foundation. Babel was so important 
a strategic position that it was rebuilt again and again under the 
name of Babylon, and finally immortalized by the marvellous 
‘construction of Nebuchadnezzar. 

(31) The Shemites were soon pressing heavily on the Hamitic 
races along the borders of the Mediterranean, but these latter 
continued their mastery for some centuries longer. In the end 
however, the Shemites not only conquered the land, but also the 
sea. Tyre became Aramzan and superseded the Hamitic 
Sidon. It was probably the Arameans who supplied the Hykso 
dynasty or Shepherd kings of Egypt. Through Joseph the 
descendants of Abraham came to live under them; some 
tribes notably Dan were seamen from the first ; they traded and 
colonized with Sidon and apparently penetrated to the furthest 
end of the Black Sea, and possibly founded the original Doric 
Greek settlements. M. Victor Bérard the well known French 
Savant in writing the life of Homer found he had to master 
Phoenician. We have already linked Tyre with the Aramzans, 
and so we seem to be arriving close to the date when the Shemites 
superseded the Hamites. It was the Greeks who destroyed the 
Philistine civilization in Crete, and the Pheenician fleets with 
traders and colonists abroad, soon possessed the tin fields of Spain 
and England; while on land the Hittites were destroyed by 
the Assyrians. All the old world powers were Shemitic from 
Assyria to the Medo Persian; I have tried to trace Greece also to 
the Shemites, and if Virgil is to be trusted and Troy founded 
Rome then all world empires have been Shemitic. 

(32) The European races have been classified as Mediterran- 
ean, Alpine and Nordic, but it is more scientific to endeavour 
to identify them as Shemitic, Japhetic or Hamitic, or if it is 
preferred as Caucasian, Mongolian and Negrito. Two points 
however, must always be remembered, first that slaves remained, 
and only conquerors changed ; and secondly that a repetition of 
one race for three successive generations entirely wiped out the 
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other. In the Mediterranean group Japhetic aboriginals were 
crossed with Hamitic Philistine blood, and replaced later by 
pure Shemites in the ruling classes and rehybridized peoples in 
the others. They still show the musical and artistic qualities 
of the Philistines. 

(33) The Alpine races were not overrun by the early 
Hamitic conquerors, but later were conquered by migrants from 
Asia. Some of these were Shemitic as the Assyrians ; others were 
Mongols as the Tartars and Huns, but these had been previously 
hybridized with Hamitic blood and so modified the stock of their 
brethren in Europe. They have less originality and love of 
adventure than the Nordic, but exhibit the same endurance 
under adverse circumstances as Mongols elsewhere. 

(34) The Japhetic race penetrated as far west as England, 
but here the Hamitic influence was short lived and probably 
limited to the coast line, so little hybridization took place there, 
or in the west and north-west generally. The Shemitic 
adventurers were colonizers and settlers from the first, and so the 
hybridization of western Europe was almost entirely Shemitic 
upon Japhetic, and what little Hamitic blood there had been 
was entirely bred out. In the so called King Arthur’s caves 
on the borders of Wales, six different series of finds have been 
described. Probably the lowest of all belong to the Cain race 
before the Deluge ; the next to the aboriginal Japhetic people ; 
the next to races arriving by sea and more or less settling in the 
land ; and finally comparatively modern nationalities such as the 
Cymric, Celtic and so on up to Saxon times. 

(35) The Nordic element stands on a different footing, it 
has been traced from the south-east of Europe to the shores of the 
Baltic ; its civilization was high from the first, and not derived 
from either Roman or Greek. They were using Damascene 
steel swords when the Romans were content with iron ones, and 
the phrase suggests that they were closely connected with Damas- 
cus, and also that metallurgy was then more advanced in the 
east than in the west. Thanks to their constant fighting they 
kept to themselves and had unmingled blood, so that though 
they had upper and lower classes, all were genetically alike, and had 
the same characteristics. It was this identity throughout the 
nation which kept England from revolution when the trouser- 
less section of the French race was chopping off the heads of the 
aristocrats of a different race to themselves. They were daring, 
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adventurous, self-reliant, and above all intensely individualistic 
which ultimately led them to freedom of religion, thought, 
press and parliament. 

(36) The genetic history of Africa differs from that of 
both Asia and Europe. On the east side doubtless many 
Japhetic slaves were imported to work the mines, but nowhere 
else do they enter in at all. The Hamitic people in Egypt 
were driven up the Nile to Central Africa, there they were 
joined by other groups who had crossed from Arabia, through 
Abyssinia. All of them were finally pushed towards the west 
coast. Along the shores of the Mediterranean the Hamites 
were directly superseded by Shemites. Some waves of migrants 
passed through Egypt westwards, but in the majority of cases 
the Hamitic Philistines and Hittites were directly superseded by 
Shemites also coming by sea ; while the Japhethites from Europe 
never seem to have crossed to Africa. The threefold groups 
of the Berbers contain many blue-eyed, fair-haired specimens 
and are largely Shemitic. 

(37) We cannot dogmatize on the distinctive traits of the 
three original stocks until we know definitely what these were. 
The only way seems to be by working backwards and disentang- 
ling the hybridizations by the aid of history. Much work remains 
but already we have strong indications of three groups, though 
occasionally there are only two; but plainly the Shemitic and 
Japhetic were more closely akin to one another than to the third 
group. 

(38) It has been shown by advanced exponents of Mendelism 
that mental and moral characteristics are also subject to Mendel- 
ian laws, and we can find a triple mental alignment ; the Hamites 
were clever, artistic and cruel; the Japhethites were plodding 
and enduring; the Shemites individualistic and impatient of 
control. 

' (39) As to the bodily characteristics, the colour bar belongs 
solely to the Hamitic groups, and therefore every variety of 
colouring is a valuable clue in sorting out hybridizations. Two 
main types of skull shape are recognized ; the dolicho-cephalic 
or long skull from before backwards, and the brachy-cephalic 
or round skull. There are intermediates between these two, 
but whether we can positively identify three groups is not quite 
clear; the Caucasian is, however, oval and more or less inter- 
mediate between the two. Many instances occur of deliberate 
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deforming of skulls in infancy; this suggests to me that long 
headed subordinate races try to produce a resemblance to their 
masters. 

(40) The cross section of the hair, and the arrangement of 
it on the faces of males gives us three definite types. The 
Caucasian has an oval section, wavy hair and full beard whiskers 
and moustache. The Mongols have a circular section of hair, 
which is very long and straight on the head, almost wanting on 
the face. The Hamitic cross section of hair is long from before 
backwards, and flattened from side to side, curly or woolly from a 
slanting passage through the skin with face hair approximating 
to the Caucasian. It seems as if the cross section of hair could 
follow one line of descent, and the colour of the skin another, 
as in the case of the West Australian aborigines whom I examined. 
The colour of the hair and eyes seem to go together. The pig- 
mentation in the Hamitic group gives black hair and dark brown 
or black eyes. The pure Shemitic gives blue eyes and fair hair. 
Under hybridization blue eyes frequently become grey, and in 
Octoroon white generations there may be brown eyes associated 
with an olive tinge of skin. The slanting eyes so characteristic 
of Chinese and other oriental races, is probably a muscular 
development in the eye lid to help shield the eye from bitter 
blasts of wind and snow. 

(41) The Hamitic blood in Asia has been almost entirely 
bred out and the main habitat of the race is now in the western 
parts of Africa. The Mongolian is the most widespread, 
but it is doubtful whether it is anywhere pure. The Shemitic 
long limited to Asia is now the ruling white race. 


E. Pacer TuurstTan. 
Bath. 








THE RATIONALE OF CHRIST’S MIRACLES 


Tue miraculous element is an outstanding element in both the 
Old Testament and the New. There can be no doubt that the 
Biblical writers meant to call special attention to these super- 
natural occurrences as evidences that God has made a special 
revelation of Himself and of His purpose for the human race 
and the universe. Well, the Bible is of such a_ character, 
revelatory, ethical and spiritual, and has been so effective of good 
in the world, that its teaching cannot be lightly cast aside. It 
stands to reason that anything that is stressed in this marvellous 
Book must be of fundamental importance; must, indeed, 
-pertain to the very structure of a physical and moral universe. 

In this article we wish to examine the miracles attributed to 
Christ while He was here in the flesh, and see whether they can be 
rationally vindicated. What is the rationale of the miracles of 
our Lord as they are depicted in the New Testament ? 


Curist THE Son oF Gop 

We begin our argument with the statement that Christ 
claimed to be the Son of God in a unique sense. He called 
Himself “‘ the only begotten Son”. He frequently called God 
“my Father”. He even declared His oneness with the Father, 
saying, “‘ I and the Father are one”. Again He said, “‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father also”. Still again: “I in the 
Father, and the Father in me.” These are tremendous claims. 

But more must be said. Our Lord claimed pre-existence : 
“ Before Abraham was, I am ”, He averred. More than that, 
He claimed pre-existence with the Father: “ I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world: again I leave the world, 
and go to the Father”; “ And now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.” When Peter made his great confession, “ Thou 
art the Messiah, the Son of the living God ”, Christ approved the 
statement, and declared that the Father had revealed that 
important truth to him. 

The testimony of the evangelists and apostles is concurrent. 
The prologue to John’s Gospel is familiar to all of us: “ In the 
beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, and the 
Logos was God. The same was in the beginning with God ; 
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and all things were made by Him. . . . And the Logos became 
flesh, and dwelt among us.” Here the Logos is identified with 
the “only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father” of 
verse 18. Surely, surely this language means the incarnation of 
the divine Son of God. Also note: “ He shall be called Jesus ”, 
which means, traced back to the Hebrew, Jehovah-Saviour. 
Moreover, “‘ He shall be called Immanuel ”, which means in the 
Hebrew, Elohim with us. Paul teaches that He “ was in the 
form of God ” before He took on the “ form of a servant”. The 
same apostle makes this statement: ‘‘ Though He was rich, yet 
for our sakes He became poor, that we through His poverty 
might be made rich.” ‘This statement has no meaning if it does 
not refer to the kenosis and self-sacrifice of the pre-existent Son 
of God. 
Our Lorp’s CrepENTIALs 

Now, if Christ was the eternally begotten Son of God, the 
miracles He performed are perfectly congruous and consistent 
with His person and divine character. It surely would be 
irrational to think that He, the Son of God, a supernatural being, 
became incarnate for the salvation of the world, never did anything 
but ordinary human works, such as any other good man might 
have done. On the other hand, if He was what He and His 
apostles declared Him to be, the incarnate Son of God, then it 
was perfectly consistent and logical for Him to perform miracles. 
Think the proposition through. If He had performed nothing 
but ordinary human deeds, how could He have proven that He 
was anything more than a human being ? 

Therefore we have a right to say that His miracles were a 
part, and a most important part, of His credentials as the incarnate 
Son of God. An envoy from one country to another must carry 
his credentials with him, or he will not be accepted as coming 
with proper authority. So our Lord proved His supernatural 
character by performing supernatural deeds. Nicodemus argued 
well when he said to Christ : “‘ Master, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God: for no man can do these miracles that 
thou doest, except God be with him.”. Only the noted visitor 
might have carried his argument further by saying: “‘ No man 
can do these miracles except he be divine.” Here we take the 
logic to be irrefragable. Christ proved Himself to be divine by 
performing supernatural acts. His works testified to and com- 
ported with His divine character. If He had never performed 
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such acts, He would have proved Himself to be only human, by 
that very token. 

This logical situation involves very serious consequences. If 
Christ performed no miracles, He was not the divine Son of God 
become incarnate. What follows from that proposition? Then 
the world has no Saviour: then Christ was not what He professed 
to be: then He was not even a good and truthful man; then 
all His ethical and spiritual teaching becomes futile and even 
hypocritical ; then He brought no divine revelation from heaven ; 
then His statements about a future destiny for man and the 
universe have no authority. He was only guessing, or was 
deceiving His disciples; then, to put it in a brief sentence, the 
world of mankind is groping in darkness. Thus the Modernists 
who deny the miracles of our Lord put themselves into a very 
serious and distressing cul-de-sac. 

On the other hand, the alternative view gleams with 
heavenly effulgence. If the miracles ascribed to Christ were 
genuine supernatural acts, they proved Him to be the incarnate 
Son of God who came to redeem the world; yes, then “ the light 
which shineth neither upon the land nor upon the sea ”’ illumines 
man’s whole pathway from the cradle to the grave, and then on 
into an immortal and glorious futurity. In that case our Lord 
gave us blessed assurance that He has gone to prepare a place 
for us. Moreover, the way to obtain salvation for both this life 
and the life to come has been made plain enough for all the 
wayfaring children of the God. 


Curist’s AppeaL To His Mrrac tes 


Sometimes it is said that Christ made little reference to His 
miracles, but rather discounted them. This is far from the truth. 
Of course, He would not perform miracles at Satan’s behest, or 
as mere exploits of a gymnastic character, or give a sign to please 
the captious and unbelieving Jews ; but He did frequently appeal 
to His miraculous works as His credentials. At one place He said : 
“Tf I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I 
do, though ye believe not me, believe the works: that ye may 
know and believe that the Father isin me andIin Him.” Again: 
“T told you, and ye believed not: the works that I do in my 
Father’s name, they bear witness of me.” Note again: “If I 
had not done among them the works that none other man did, 
they had not had sin: but now they have both seen and hated 
both me and my Father.” 
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When John the Baptist sent his messengers to Christ to inquire 
about His Messiahship, our Lord cited to them some of His 
greatest miracles as proof that He was the Messiah. The 
miracles He listed were these: the blind receive their sight, the 
lame walk, the deaf hear, the lepers are cleansed, and even the 
dead are raised up. Then remember the woes our Lord pro- 
nounced upon Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum because they 
repented not in spite of the “ mighty works ” which He had done 
in them. 

Let us recall, too, that He appeared miraculously to His 
disciples a number of times after His resurrection; and why ? 
To convince that He was the Son of God and the Redeemer of 
the world. And they were convinced, too, by those Christo- 
phanies, and then, after the enduement of Pentecost, they 
proclaimed Him as the Prince of life. Note how boldly Peter, in 
his Pentecost sermon, appealed to Christ’s miracles: ‘‘ Ye men of 
Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of 
God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, which God 
did by Him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know: Him, 
being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and 
slain: Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of 
death: because it was not possible that He should be holden 
of it.” 

Thus we see that Christ and His apostles laid much emphasis 
on His miraculous works as proofs of His Messiahship. ‘They were 
an important element of His credentials as the Son of God. His 
marvellous works, therefore, are not a barrier to faith, as some 
modern men have averred, but are an aid to faith; yea, they 
place faith on a solid historical basis. 


Tue ALL-RouND CHARACTER oF CuHristT’s MIRACLES 


A further evidence of our Lord’s divinity is the comprehen- 
sive and varied nature of His miracles. If He was the divine 
Son of God, the Second Person of the Trinity, as the Bible 
teaches, He must prove that He is master in all realms ; indeed, 
He must furnish evidence that He, with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, was the Creator of the cosmos. Did He supply such proof ? 
We will see. 

If He was the Son of God, He must prove Himself to be the 
master of the natural world, or the realm of nature. Do you ask 
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why? Here is the reason: “ All things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anything made that was made ” (John i. 3). 
Also: “God . . . hath in these last days spoken unto us by His 
Son, whom He hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also 
He made the worlds ” (Heb. i. 1, 2). Note again: “ Ali things 
were created by Him and for Him; and He is before all things, 
and by Him all things subsist ” (Col. i. 16, 17). 

Did Christ display His rulership over the realm of nature, 
and thus prove Himself to be the pre-existent Son of God who 
had a share in the creation? Yes; He gave such demonstration 
when, by a simple word of command, He calmed the storm on 
tempest-tossed Galilee. Only a being who had divine power 
and knowledge could have performed such a miracle. In order 
to achieve it He had to know all about the atomic and molecular 
composition and action of wind and wave; for He never could 
have stilled the storm by the blind exercise of power. But only 
the Creator of matter can know all about its essence and compo- 
sition. If Christ was the Son of God and the co-Creator of the 
cosmos, this marvel was only to be expected at His hands. 

Christ also proved that He could exercise sovereignty over 
the vegetable realm by turning water into wine. No one but the 
Creator and Preserver of nature could do by an accelerated 
process what God is doing by natural operations every day— 
namely, turning water intowinethroughtheripening grapes. The 
same proof is furnished of His divine knowledge and power when 
He cursed the barren fig-tree and caused it instantly to wither. 

Further proof of our Lord’s Deity is furnished by His 
complete mastery over the human body. It was Jehovah— 
Elohim—the Triune God—who fashioned—moulded (Hebrew, 
yatsar)—the human body originally from the finest material 
(aphar) of the soil, and breathed into it “ the breath of lives ” 
(plural in the Hebrew). Therefore He must have known all 
about the chemical and biological constitution of man’s physical 
organism. So, if sin came and brought disease-germs into the 
human body, He would know how to deal with the bacteria. 
Christ established His creatorship by instantly curing all manner 
of corporeal diseases, just as we would expect Him to do if He was 
what He claimed to be. 

But still another credential relative to the human body was 
needed to prove our Saviour to be the eternal Son of God. 
Could He who was the Creator of life restore it after the death of 
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the body? Yes, here He proved His divinity again, raising at least 
three persons from the dead: the widow’s son, the daughter of 
Jairus, and His beloved friend, Lazarus. Nor was that all: He 
Himself arose from the dead after lying for a while in Joseph’s 
new sepulchre, and thus, as Paul teaches, He was “ declared to 
be the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection from the dead ” (Rom. i. 4). 

If Christ was the Son of God, there was still one more 
domain over which He must display His sovereignty, and that 
was the domain of good and evil spirits. Here He certainly 
manifested His divine power. He could, if He desired, command 
a legion of angels to come to His rescue. Angels ministered unto 
Him. He spoke with the utmost familiarity of the angels of God. 

It is thrilling to observe His complete control over evil 
spirits. By a simple mandate He was able to cast out a legion of 
devils from one demoniac. They recognized Him, too, as the 
Son of God and their master, which implies their acquaintance 
with Him in His pre-existent state. Note the implications in 
the language of the demons in this instance: ‘‘ What have we 
to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? Art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time?” (Matt. viii. 29.) Another 
demon exclaimed in the presence of Christ: “‘ Let us alone ; 
what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art 
thou come to destroy us? I know thee who thou art ; the Holy 
One of God.” This language implies the doctrine of our Lord’s 
pre-existence. There certainly is unity in the teaching of the 
Bible. Jesus proved Himself to be master of all realms by His 
miracles, thus furnishing ample credentials that He was what He 
claimed to be—the Son of God in a unique sense. 


Tue Doctrine or Demoniacs 


The representations of demoniacal possessions in the New 
Testament have puzzled many persons. They have been a 
veritable béte noir with the Modernists. However, such appear- 
ances need to make no trouble for the evangelical believer. What 
is the rationale of these peculiar manifestations of the evil 
spirits ? 

It was perfectly consistent and reasonable that, when the 
Son of God became incarnate and came out into the visible 
realm, the evil spirits should also be permitted to come out into 
the same visible arena by becoming in a manner incarnate in 
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human beings, so that He could meet them in that realm and 
display His mastery over them. If two opposing forces are to 
meet each other in a contest, they must both come out upon the 
same stadium. So with our Lord and the demons. It is all 
consistent and unified when we take the whole Biblical account 
as our guide. 

Now, when Christ had finished His redeeming work here in 
the flesh, and through His exaltation went back into the invisible 
realm, and at Pentecost inaugurated the dispensation of the 
Holy Spirit, who operates in the minds of men, it was consistent 
again that the evil spirits should also retire into the invisible 
realm. For this reason we do not to-day have such outward and 
palpable manifestations of demoniacal possessions as appeared in 
the days of Christ’s visible presence on the earth, just as we do 
not see Christ Himself with the eyes of the flesh in this 
dispensation. 

A few words more, however, must be added to the foregoing. 
Some years ago Dr. Hugh W. White, a well-known and scholarly 
missionary in China, published a book entitled Demonism Verified 
and Analysed, in which he cited many cases in China and other 
lands of actual demoniacal possession. ‘These cases could not be 
cured by the use of medicine. Many of the evil spirits, however, 
were exorcised by prayer in the name of Jesus. The book reads 
almost like a section from the gospels of the New Testament. 
Dr. White says that in Christian lands, where the gospel is well- 
known, such outward manifestations of demon possession are 
seldom seen; but they are more or less evident in heathen 
lands. His book is published by the Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 


Tue Unioue CHARACTER OF Curist’s Mrirac es 


A word more regarding the peculiar nature of our Lord’s 
miracles will be in order. According to the Synoptics, He 
performed these wonders by His own power. ‘The impression 
made on the mind is that He “ spake and it was done”. His 
connection with these manifestations was different from that of 
the apostles with the miracles wrought through them. They 
never claimed that they did the mighty works by their own power 
or authority, but that they were wrought by the power of God, 
or in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. When the lame man in 
the temple was healed of his infirmity, Peter protested that the 
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miracle was not wrought by himself, but only through faith in the 
name of Jesus, whom the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 
Jacob had glorified (Acts iii. 12-16). 

Yet in the gospel of St. John, Christ attributed these 
miracles, not to His own power, but to the Father. It is im- 
portant to note what He said: “ The words that I speak unto 
you I speak not of myself; but the Father that dwelleth in me, 
He doeth the works ” (John xiv. 10) ; “ If I do not the works of 
my Father, believe me not ” (John x. 37); “‘ The Son can do 
nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do: for 
whatsoever things He doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise ” 
(John v. 19); “ He that loveth me not keepeth not my sayings: 
and the word which ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s which 
sent me” (xiv. 24). 

How shall this apparent paradox between the Synoptics 
and John’s Gospel be resolved ? It is not difficult when we under- 
stand the true doctrine of the incarnation of the Son of God. 
During His humiliation the Son did not relinquish His divine 
nature. He was still one person with two natures, divine and 
human. But for the most part He did not employ and display 
His divine qualities, but lived a normal human life. In this way 
He did not overwhelm the minds and coerce the wills of the people 
with whom He mingled and to whom He taught the way of 
salvation. 

However (correlating the teaching in John and the Synoptics) 
whenever it was the Father’s will that He should manifest His 
glory and power as the divine Son of God, His (Christ’s) conscious- 
ness and will could function in and through His divine nature ; 
so He could perform miracles and yet be subject to the will of 
the Father. 

Thus there is no discrepancy between the Synoptics and the 
Gospel of John ; they are not contradictory, but complementary ; 
and the miracles which Jesus wrought were His proper and 
necessary credentials to prove that He was the divine Son of 
God manifested in human form. This, we hold, is the rationale 
of the miracles which our divine-human Redeemer wrought “ in 
the days of His flesh ”. Besides, all His miracles had an immediate 
benevolent purpose, proving Him to be a God of Love. 

Leanper S. Keyser. 
Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio. 








INDEPENDENCY AND ITS ECLIPSE 


INDEPENDENCE is a relative term, expressive either of a blessing 
oracurse. To be disenthralled from the traditions of men ranks 
among the chief privileges of the children of God ; but the false 
freedom, so much in vogue to-day, of thinking and acting 
irrespective of His revealed will and word deserves only censure. 
There are few sadder spectacles than that of liberty degenerated 
to licence, a fair start spoiled by subsequent fooling. With what 
keen grief Paul beheld it in the Galatian churches! ‘“ Ye were 
running well ; who hindered you that ye should not listen to 
the truth?” John Owen observes of his own day: “ There 
are more fallen than standing churches in the world.” In our 
century that statement has assuredly acquired enhanced emphasis. 
How lamentable that modern Congregationalism should so 
signally point its moral ! 

Whatever may have been its defects, the old Independency, 
whose dirge the writer would fain croon, was no plaything of 
every gust of opinion. Indeed, if it erred we fancy that it was on 
the score of rigidity. Its faults were akin to its virtues, or, as 
the French say, it had “ the defects of its qualities”. Its aspect 
towards its neighbours was, if anything, too stiff and unyielding. 
Well, there are worse characteristics than staunch convictions. 
Invertebrate religion, the bauble of the present day, cannot be 
styled a thing of beauty. To call curvature of the spine graceful 
would be idiotic. As John Trapp remarks: “We must not 
make either censure’s lash or charity’s robe too long.” Whether 
mistakenly or not, the Independent of earlier days, now so well 
nigh defunct, was fully persuaded that a banner had been given 
him to display; and he displayed it with stalwart resolution. 
In molluscous days like ours, that firm backbone of his merits a 
meed of praise from honest hearts. 


I. Promise 
The elder Independency whereof we speak belonged 
specifically to the Calvinistic household of faith. We are glad 
that the late Principal of Mansfield, Dr. Andrew Fairbairn, 
frankly admitted that in an article on this topic which he con- 
tributed to a former edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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They dissented from their Presbyterian brethren on points of 
church government, but not in their doctrinal platform. The 
Savoy Confession of 1658 demonstrates that. The mysticism of 
Peter Sterry and the Arminianism of John Goodwin were 
anomalies in their midst. 

The sect had been cradled in the rough nursery of persecution 
and its stamina tested from fhe outset. The attempt to set up 
“‘ gathered churches ” outside the national institution attracted 
prelatical and parliamentary notice towards the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and seemed to drive the Anglican hierarchy almost to 
frenzy. Archbishop Whitgift adopted drastic measures for the 
suppression of these conventicles. Many earnest souls, taken 
in the act of worshipping God apart from state regulation after 
the dictate of their own consciences, suffered close imprisonment ; 
and their leaders, Penry, Barrow and Greenwood, notwithstanding 
a spirited defence, were tyrannically hanged at Tyburn. But 
“ persecution recruits for the enemy ”. Fresh adherents, includ- 
ing some university graduates like Henry Ainsworth and John 
Robinson, joined the despised band of separatists, who, upon 
James’s betrayal of his Puritan monitors, and the failure of the 
hopes centred in the Hampton Court Conference, sought an 
asylum in Holland, and formed the nucleus of the emigrants 
in the Mayflower. Robinson, himself a strong Calvinist, wrote 
an elaborate defence of the decrees of the Synod of Dort. A 
group of Baptists gave him trouble; but the bulk of his people 
believed, as he did, in the inclusion of believers’ children in the 
covenant of grace, and in their title to its seal. His Essays, 
a designation borrowed from Montaigne and Bacon, exhibit a 
thoughtful and sober, though not a sparkling, mind. 

The despotism of Laud, and his craze for Popish puppetry, 
forced an increasing number of fervent Puritans into exile; 
but meanwhile by far the most serious and God-fearing generation 
this country has known was growing up, and omens of the pending 
conflict between religious depth and shallowness were multiplying. 
“In the first half of the seventeenth century,” says Lowell, 
“ the centre of interest lay rather in the other world than in this.” 
The Solemn League and Covenant sounded forth the watchword 
of “ Christ’s Headship ” in face of the counter-theory of episcopal 
supremacy and the “ right divine of kings to govern wrong ”’ ; 
and the meeting of the Long Parliament rung the knell of 
prescription, whether in church or state. 
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The Independents were still a tiny minority; but upon 
the inclusion of the five “ dissentient brethren ” in the pale of 
the Westminster Assembly they had a pignon sur rue, a settled 
place in the community. We cannot pursue the tale of their 
rising fortunes, linked in no small measure with those of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, nor descant on the interlacing strands of 
religion and politics during the Commonwealth era. Fanatical 
elements rose to the surface, as was inevitable when the bases 
of society had been shaken. Yet during those memorable years 
the Gospel was preached throughout this realm to an extent 
scarcely equalled before or since, both under the aegis of govern- 
ment, and by voluntary societies. The severest of censors, 
Richard Baxter himself, in the preface to his Reformed Pastor, 
testifies (in 1656) that “‘ the world hath not a more able, faithful, 
godly ministry than Britain at this day”. That record was 
borne, be it noted, to the church of the “ Triers ”, Presbyterian 
in the main, but including not a few Independents of standing 
and some conforming Episcopalians. 

We are inclined to deem these Independency’s best days. 
Of the personal piety and spiritual-mindedness of such ministers 
of the word as Jeremiah Burroughs, Joseph Caryl, Thos. Goodwin 
and Thos. Brookes in this country, or of men like Cotton, Eliot, 
Hooker, Shepard and the Mathers in New England, there can be 
no question ; nor can Owen’s influence for good in Oxford and 
Dublin be contested by evangelical assessors. Erratic spirits 
doubtless there were; but the Savoy Confession represented 
120 Independent congregations, and its preface bears witness 
that “a gracious God hath kept us in the unity of faith until now”, 
and that “ though our churches have been like ships launched 
singly and sailing apart in the ocean of these tumultuating times, 
yet, upon the search now made, all of them are found to have 
steered their course by the same chart, and to have been bound 
for one and the same port ”. ‘These worthies cherished no blind 
antipathy to creeds, but only to their imposition on demurrers ; 
and their own declaration of faith exhibits the main Calvinistic 
positions of the Westminster Confession. In view of later 
aberrations it is well to lay stress on these particulars. 

After the Restoration, the Independents bore their share in 
the oppression inflicted on all conscientious Nonconformists. 
The mass of the ejected of 1662 were Presbyterians; but every- 
where Dissenters from the State Church were harassed by 
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iniquitous legal restrictions and heavy fines, or consigned, like 
Bunyan, to jail. This ordeal sifted their membership; 
but while the chaff was scattered, much genuine wheat bore 
the brunt of the storm. If the gold was severely probed in the 
process, it abode the test of the crucible; for the Divine 
Metallurgist watches over His furnace-fires by night and by day. 
An English historian has characterized toleration as the 
equilibrium of neutralized forces. ‘That remark does not cover 
the whole truth ; but it suggests the obstacles in the way of the 
establishment of the principle whilst contending passions run 
high. Too often, in sooth, it has been the offspring of pure 
indifference. The Independents and Baptists were among its first 
assertors, because they were most grievously assailed by intoler- 
ance ; but even they hesitated to advocate unlimited licence of 
opinion. They would have drawn the line, as Milton did, at 
Romanism, partly as idolatrous, partly as a perpetual menace to 
freedom ; and many present-day sects, which trade on the 
Christian name for their own sinister ends, would have been, 
like blatant infidelity, beyond their pale of sufferance. The 
queer ideal of every man doing what seemed right in his own eyes 
was no ideal of theirs. It was as a legitimate birth of the 
Reformation that they pleaded for liberty of worship. 
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II. Fruition 


But the removal of outward disabilities, in conjunction with 
the spread of latitudinarian notions, occasioned a new danger to 
all parties alike. ‘‘ All the churches shall know,” says the Risen 
Lord, “‘ that I am He Who searcheth the reins.” Apart from a 
few outbreaks of mob-violence, the eighteenth century brought 
times of comparative ease and tranquillity, but also days of testing. 
Deism assumed the status of a propaganda and Arianism met its 
advances half-way. Meanwhile a generation of professors grew 
up “ whose hearts turned back unto Egypt”. Offended by the 
rugged inelegance of Puritanism, they were bent on making 
coalitions with worldly-mindedness. The philosophy of 
“common sense” grew to be their fetish and came almost to 
control their creed. The goddess Culture was most sedulously 
worshipped in the politer circles of Presbyterianism ; and we 
know how smugly in the north Blair and Robertson donned her 
vestments and offered incense at her shrine. In England the 
infection of Arianism soon sapped the life-blood of meeting-house 
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after meeting-house, once crowded with devout worshippers. 
No farther back than the reign of Anne Presbyterians had formed 
a large majority of the “ Dissenting interest ” ; sixty years later 
they had dwindled to little more than a twentieth of the whole, 
and the portraits of Baxter and Matthew Henry were hanging 
in Unitarian vestries, four-fifths of whose older places of worship 
were built by and for Trinitarians,* and stand to this day 
memorials of that mournful blight. ‘“‘ I knew the time,” wrote 
a correspondent of Doddridge, “‘ when I had no doubt but that 
my heart would be warmed at Dissenting services; now I hear 
prayers and sermons which I neither relish nor understand. 
Evangelical truth and duty are quite old-fashioned. From many 
pulpits one’s ears are so dunned with the ‘ eternal law of reason ’ 
that it is enough to put one out of conceit with the chief 
excellency of our nature, because it is so abused.” The Gospel 
of the grace of God was fast being replaced by a mongrel moral and 
rational philosophy which brought decay and ruin in its train. 
It is singular that Congregationalism, which in recent days 
has shown so little capacity to withstand heretical inroads, 
should have offered the stoutest resistance to their assaults at this 
juncture. “ Baxter,” says S. T. Coleridge, “‘ would have utterly 
disbelieved a prophet who had foretold that the orthodoxy of 
the Nonconformists would have been retained and preserved 
by the Independent congregations in England, after most of the 
Presbyterian had lapsed into Arianism or Socinianism.” Dr. 
Halley, to be sure, has observed with his usual judicial fairness 
that a number of the champions of heterodoxy issued from 
Independent Academies.* That cannot be denied, The 
Daventry college, in particular, after Doddridge’s health failed, 
fell into the snare; but the novelizers did not carry the rank 
and file with them, and, as a rule, found it advisable to quit their 
congregations, if they would not be quitted by them. Lay 
influence, moreover, stood firm ; and a body called the “ King’s 
Head Society ”, composed of prominent church-members, arose, 
to take cognizance of aspirants to the ministry and devise their 
own measures for stemming the current oferror. When Arianism 
first reared its head, Thomas Bradbury, a London Congregational 
pastor, had led the opposition to it, and followed Waterland’s 
example at St. Paul’s by preaching sixty-one sermons on the 





Bogue and Bennet: Hist. of Dissenters, IV, 329. Waddington: Congregational Hist., IV, 312. 
2 Lancashire Puritanism, c. xix. 
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deity of Christ, still extant in his Mystery of Godliness. Watts’s 
foolish attempt to heal the breach by his pre-existent scheme 
fell quite flat, and drew forth Bradbury’s pungent remonstrance. 
But Watts himself disclaimed Arianism, and held the essentials 
of the Gospel fast ; and whatever may have been Doddridge’s 
complaisance of temper and aversion from controversy, the 
modern assertion that he capitulated to the foe is certainly a 
slander, propagated by interested parties. We need only 
peruse his elaborate confession of faith before the church at 
Northampton, or listen to the evangelical ring resonant in his 
hymns, or mark the welcome he gave to Whitfield, or consider 
the general tenor of his Rise and Progress or Life of Gardiner, to 
be satisfied of that. He was no stalwart; but neither was he a 
seducer in disguise. 

It was to the scattered Independent congregations that 
dissatisfied Churchmen or Presbyterians who felt no attraction 
to Methodism mostly turned for refuge from the Arian inunda- 
tion. Self-erected barriers stood in the way of communion with 
Particular Baptists, many of whom were enamoured of hyper- 
Calvinism ; but we know how John Newton thought for a time 
of identifying himself with the Independent body to which his 
mother had belonged. Some of the writer’s own ancestors, 
Presbyterian by upbringing, like many other Scots on removal 
southwards, found a home in the same quarter. There were 
instances in which, to escape asphyxiation in a Socinianized 
atmosphere, Presbyterian congregations merged themselves in a 
conservative Independency. On the other hand, Dr. Langford, 
the Abdiel of the London presbytery of the day, accepted the 
pastorate of the Weigh House Chapel, and filled it till his death. 

We doubt not that Calvinistic church-covenants and trust- 
deeds helped to preserve a sound tradition in many instances ; 
but what chiefly kept the enemy at bay was a godly membership, 
Bible-fed and not unversed in the Shorter Catechism. Owen’s 
works were still widely studied by the stricter Dissenters, and 
intelligent minds could give a reason for the hope that was in them. 
Constancy is ever the reward of vigilance. These elder 
generations had a jealousy for the truth since, alas! lost; they 
took heed how they heard. 

There were defections among them likewise, especially in 
the north of England; but the leal-hearted did not permit 
judgment to go by default. John Scott founded the Heckmond- 


wike Academy on purpose to counteract Priestley’s mischievous 
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influence in Lancashire. In that gentleman’s first charge his 
gifts of dispersion had fairly emptied the meeting-house over 
which he presided; and this contretemps convinced him that 
Independents were “ bigots”, enslaved by tradition; so he 
turned to the more pliable Presbyterians of the day, though he 
admits that they were pining “ under decline ”, and that many 
congregations had already become extinct. His candid portrai- 
ture of these “ Rational Dissenters” is worth citing. “ With 
the generality,” he remarks, “ there is no regular appointment 
of officers. There are societies in which the ministers are 
expressly forbidden to visit their hearers, except by invitation. 
In short, a minister begins to be considered as a person paid by 
his hearers for haranguing them once a week; and the people 
attend as they would attend lectures. It becomes his whole 
study to surprise them every time that he exhibits, till at last 
he is a mere stage-player.” He adds: “ those called Indepen- 
dents retain all the zeal of the old Puritans ; and though several 
of their societies are become more free, they receive daily recruits 
from the Methodists”.' In Doddridge’s own church at 
Northampton an intrigue set on foot with the connivance of 
his successor to introduce an Arian type of doctrine was defeated 
by the prompt action of the diaconate. Priestley owns that the 
fraudulent parties kept their sentiments as much as possible out 
of sight. In brief, heresy, at least in the hands of sleek dissemblers, 
lives by secrecy. She weaves her spells in silence till her prey 
is secured. Her strategy is that of Sinon and his wooden horse, 
capturing Troy by means of ruse. Smugglers usually deem it 
advisable to land their goods in the dark; and tricksters find it 
expedient to subvert Christian doctrine under the mantle of 
Christian institutions. 

These details are so thoroughly up-to-date that they deserve 
notice! And they furnish evidence that the best safeguard of 
sound doctrine consists in a living membership, consciously 
invested with the trusteeship of the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints. If eighteenth century Congregationalism resisted 
decomposition, it was because the salt retained its savour. And 
so it came to pass that when Socinianism fell into bad odour 
through its intrigues with Tom Paine and the French Jacobins, 
orthodox Nonconformity escaped the baleful stigma, even when 
Burke was playing the role of alarmist. 

1 Quoted in Waddington, Congregational Hist., III, 574 8q. 
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The modifications undergone by Congregationalism in New 
England, owing to its interaction with the township and the 
adoption of the “ half-way covenant ”, lie beyond our scope. 
Here the figure of Jonathan Edwards towers above his con- 
temporaries, like that of Bishop Butler in Great Britain. Both 
were reasoners of comprehensive grasp who made intellect a 
handmaid to faith ; but Edwards’ addiction to metaphysics bred 
a fashion of philosophizing in religion which grew in weaker 
hands into a mania. The habit of excavating the foundations 
of faith in order to readjust their setting tends to damage the 
solidity of the superstructure. We should judge that Timothy 
Dwight’s reasoned confutation, when Principal at Yale, of the 
shallow, but arrogant, scepticism he found regnant there, was the 
most valuable achievement to be met with in this direction." 
Dr. Edward Williams, Payne and perhaps Wardlaw, may be 
placed in the same category ; but their evangelical belief was of 
much greater significance than their penchant for philosophical 
disquisition, indulged sometimes to excess. 

The note of conversion was clearly sounded by all whom we 
have named, and many of the Independent pastors of that day 
were withal keen evangelists, who had themselves, like Joseph 
Hart for example, been singularly transformed by the grace of 
God. The lifelong labours of these men were steady and 
unwavering rather than of any public prominence; but they 
did their share in fertilizing tracts of soil which else would have 
lain barren and waste. Better work was then done unobtrusively 
and “unto the Lord” than in later days with much greater 
parade and flourish of trumpets. It was their sterling qualities 
and fidelity to the Gospel that drew men like David Bogue and 
the Haldanes into coalition with Calvinistic Independency. 

With the dawn of the nineteenth century momentous changes 
were impending, into which we cannot enter in detail. The 
petty social ostracisms hitherto inflicted on Dissent were 
becoming an intolerable anachronism; for Nonconformity, as 
a whole, was now spreading rapidly. Even a judge so little 
sanguine as John Foster wrote in 1814; “ ‘The number of hearers 
is increasing prodigiously every year.” During that generation 
Independency, still predominantly orthodox and evangelical, 
lengthened her cords and strengthened her stakes in England 


1 Orthodox Independency recovered ground in the opening decades of the nineteenth century, 
and bore a good confession in the States. The names of Lyman Beecher, Edward Payson and George 
Cheever, among others, deserve honourable mention. 
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and Wales remarkably. The typical ministries of Joseph Fletcher, 
Thomas Roby and Raffles, John Campbell, Robert McAll, James 
and Benjamin Parsons, Winter Hamilton, Angell James and 
William Jay, were veritable proclamations of Christ and Him 
crucified. At the period to which we refer the denomination 
presented a homogeneous aspect, with no visible leaning to 
Socinian views. One or two of the more intellectual aspirants 
to the pastoral office faltered in the immaturity of youth between 
the historical faith of the church and rationalistic tendencies.’ 
It was so with Hall and Foster for a season, and Binney and 
McAll passed through a like experience. But Evangelicalism 
triumphed over negation in all these instances. Young McAll, 
in fact, after his establishment in the faith, championed orthodoxy 
so ably in the Edinburgh University debating clubs, when he was 
a medical student, that Dr. Thomas Brown dubbed him the 
“Christian advocate”; a title which might well have been 
conferred a generation later on another dialectical Independent 
and notable contributor to the Edinburgh Review, Henry Rogers. 
Nor can anyone read the touching narrative of McAll’s deathbed 
testimony (he died at forty-five) without a thrill of blended 
sadness and gladness. All those we have named lived and died 
in faith, in the quality not of speculators but believers. And 
missionaries like Robert Morrison, John Williams, Moffat and his 
wife, and young David Livingstone, were of the same calibre. 

The Scottish element in these representative names reminds 
us of the fact that Independency has always been an exotic north 
of the Tweed. The Glassite movement gave birth in Scotland 
to a bastard form of the sect, frigidly finical and exclusive ; and 
the wholesomer teaching of the Haldanes and their early 
coadjutors, widely ramified through open-air preaching, suffered 
a permanent check by their secession to the Baptists. Moreover, 
at the time spoken of, the reign of moderatism was coming to an 
end, and Presbyterian orthodoxy, under men of light and leading, 
was acquiring a new lease of life and vigour, first in Scotland and 
then in the south also, John Knox was Caledonia’s divinely 
ordained lawgiver and moulder. 

That the heart of Independency still beat sound to New 
Testament doctrine may be inferred from the unanimous 
adoption of an evangelical and moderately Calvinistic Declaration 


The niceties of modern scholarship were no doubt deficient in most of the college tuition then 
available. Dr. Pye Smith, however, and Ebenezer Henderson could hold their own in such matters. 
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of Faith by the Congregational Union a century ago on its 
inception, as what was “commonly believed among them”. 
This Declaration affirms the inspiration and supreme authority 
of the Scriptures ; their Trinitarian convictions ; the doctrine 
of the fall and that “ all mankind are born in sin ”, with “ a fatal 
inclination to moral evil, utterly incurable by human means” ; 
the selection of the Jews as a chosen people ; the virgin birth of 
Christ, who was both Son of man and Son of God, the full revealer 
of the Divine mind. “ By His obedience to the Law and His 
suffering unto death He meritoriously obtained eternal redemption 
for us, having thereby vindicated Divine justice, magnified the 
Law and brought in everlasting righteousness.” After reference 
to His resurrection and mediation and the work of the Spirit, 
and to justification by faith in Christ as the Lord our Righteous- 
ness, there follows the statement that Congregational Churches 
believe that “ all who will be saved were the objects of God’s 
eternal and electing love, and were given by an act of sovereignty 
to the Son of God ”’, and that this “ in no way interferes with the 
system of means, nor with the grounds of human responsibility ” ; 
also that the Scriptures teach the final perseverance of all true 
believers. Enough has been quoted to prove their steadfastness 
in the faith at the era when Dr. Redford of Worcester drafted 
this document “ for general information ”’.” 

In Binney’s address at the re-opening of the Weigh House 
Chapel a year later, similar adherence to the truth finds expression. 
“‘ We are reminded to-day,” he says, “‘ of the melancholy end of 
many kindred societies whose rise was contemporary with our 
own. Error gradually crept in; spirituality decayed; a 
secular spirit was first tolerated, then caressed, till at last the 
dark wing of the angel of death cast its gloomy shadow over 
many a place where our fathers worshipped. But I hold that the 
death and burial of anti-evangelical churches is not an evil, but 
a good. A minister becomes a denier of fundamental doctrines ; 
he is consequently discountenanced and proscribed ; one by one 
his attendants retire, till the sanctuary, become a sepulchre, is 
converted to some secular use, while the imperishable principles 
of our faith spring up under the cultivation of other labourers.” 
What Binney would have said of the propaganda of Popery 
without protest by Dr. Orchard from his own pulpit it is hard to 

! The trust-deed of Spring Hill College (now Mansfield) provided that every member of its 
committee should certify his evangelical belief in writing, and that of Airedale College (now Bradford) 


that none should be its officers or students save holders of the doctrines of the Shorter Catechism 
and Westminster Assembly. We wonder what has happened to these stipulations. 
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conceive! The author of Micah the Priest-maker would surely 
have evinced tokens of disgust, rivalling those of Jenny Geddes ! 

Some of our readers will note with interest that, though long 
accustomed to hymn-books, strong objection was still felt by 
many English Congregationalists to the introduction of instru- 
mental music, as a step tending in the direction of ritualistic 
flummery. That there was also a disrelish for speculative 
theology as late as the middle of the nineteenth century is evident 
from the language employed from the chair of the Congregational 
Union. The chairman of 1850, Dr. John Morison, in the course 
of his address, said: “ There must be no trimming to the spirit 
of these speculative times, no sympathy with a relaxed theology, 
no tampering with a modified rationalism, no Pelagian or 
Arminian importations into our pulpits, buta staunch adherence 
to those evangelical verities which have made us what we are. 
. . . Should we ever be tempted to quit our high doctrinal 
standing, it will be mainly as the result of an enfeebled godliness. 
If our churches lose that, they will soon forgo their attachment to 
truths which must ever painfully remind them from whence 
they have fallen.””* 

Some discordant notes, however, had already sounded, and 
they found fresh vent ere long in the utterances of Baldwin 
Brown and Lynch. Yet they met with staunch resistance. The 
revealed mind of God still ranked as paramount over the thoughts 
of men, and the divine aspect of truth remained ascendant over 
the human. Moral effeminacy had not yet drugged the mind of 
the religious public, nor had it learnt to decry systematic theology, 
or replace it by “ diet too thin to keep the soul alive”. That 
danger lay ahead. Dr. Halley could still declare in 1855: “I 
do not believe that a single evangelical truth has been renounced 
by the accredited preachers of the denomination. Some have 
removed to another gospel ; but in so doing they have removed 
from our sanctuaries.” He adds very significantly: “‘ men lost 
faith in the last century before they elected pastors whointroduced 
doctrines directly opposed to their fathers’ belief. The spirit 
of the world, which gendereth to bondage, had come over them. 
If we have not power, by our preaching and prayers, to overthrow 
the tables of the money-changers and cast out the unclean spirit, 
our work 1s done. God raise up others to do it!” 

The first open clashes between the old and the new Congre- 
gationalism occurred in connection with the Rivulet controversy, 

® Christian Witness, Vil, 268. 
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and the deposition of Dr. $. Davidson on the ground of neology 
from his professorship in the Lancashire College. Reproduction 
of German rationalism and the “ moral influence ” theory of the 
atonement were his offences, and they were then counted un- 
pardonable. The best minds still clave to the best side. The 
names of Dr. Robert Vaughan, and his gifted son, so early 
removed, Dr. Liefchild, Dr. Lindsay Alexander, John Kennedy, 
Enoch Mellor, and others, might be adduced in support of this 
affirmation. As late as 1863 we hear Samuel Martin in his 
presidential address declare: ‘‘ With those who deny the 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, reject the witness of miracles, 
and trample underfoot the blood of the Son of God, we have no 
common ground ” ; and, a year later, Dr. Allon repudiates what 
we should term modernism with equal decision. “ The insidious 
heresy,” he says, “‘ that resolves the death of the cross into simple 
self-sacrifice and the atonement into mere moral influence finds 
little favour amongst us. The healthy instinct which tells us 
that righteousness must have precedence even of love resents 
the maudlin theology that finds its ultimate root in mere 
benevolence. Our churches hold the conception of Christ’s 
death as expiatory, having a legal aspect Godwards as well as a 
moral aspect manwards.”’' 


III. Ecurpse 


Full loth are we to turn the page ; for studies in degeneration 
are little to our taste. Nor is it needful to explore the recesses 
of the morass in which historical Independency has been engulfed.’ 
The broad fact cannot be gainsaid that Congregationalism has 
parted company with its antecedents, and become a medley of 
nondescript components, most of them trainbearers in the retinue 
of unbelief. It may plume itself on its creedlessness, and the open 
house it offers to all comers ; but we are forcibly reminded of the 
“house to let” in the Gospels, swept and garnished, yet 
ominously vacant. ‘Talmage’s remark contains no small measure 
of truth: “a church without a creed is a church without a 
conscience”. Besides, negations diligently promulgated con- 
stitute a very articulate creed, all disclaimers notwithstanding ; 
and that Congregational colleges and pulpits circulate that sort 
of counterfeit coin to-day with singular assiduity, who can 
dispute? Their ruling tendency is to sift every distinctive 

* Waddington, Congregational Hist., V, 366, 428. 


2 We use general terms. There may be single churches, rarae nantes in gurgite vasto, relics of Lady 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, for example, which form exceptions. 
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peculiarity out of Christianity, to place confidence in man rather 
than in God, and to claim the right to believe as they list. Of 
course, a church must be at cross-purposes with divine truth 
when it has thus gutted its Bible. So we cannot wonder at the 
presence of close approximations to Socinianism, or at efforts 
to transform chaff into meal by inculcating ethics as a substitute 
for the evangel of divine renovation. 

What, we may ask, has Congregationalism achieved by 
spurning the counsel of its seniors? Has it won the world’s 
countenance and esteem? We doubt it; but if so, it has been 
dearly purchased. Vanity Fair’s guerdons are never bestowed 
gratis ; a guid pro quo is always exacted. Part of the price paid 
consists in the substitution of a sham battle with the world for a 
real one. For modernism masks its impotence to wage the holy 
war to which Christianity is sworn under the fanfaronade of a 
pretentious dress-parade. It is manifest that Independency no 
longer wields the sword of the Spirit as it did aforetime. Once 
it was a pioneer in evangelism ; but it bears that character no 
longer. We have no wish to pass censorious judgments on a 
body whose memories we have been cordially scanning; but the 
contrast between past and present is too patent to be blinked. 
Many Congregational ministers to-day dislike the very name 
evangelical, unless they can impose on it a meaning of their own. 
To them it represents what their German masters call an 
tiberwundener Standpunkt. And free and easy practice keeps pace 
with free and easy doctrine. Depletion of spiritual life may be 
gauged alike by discarded prayer-meetings and approved 
theatricals and “ fancy fairs”. Another evidence of spiritual 
destitution appears in the slender share which Congregationalism 
nowadays takes in Gospel work or in interdenominational 
missionary enterprise. Our Baptist brethren have been preserved 
from similar atrophy largely through the influence of men like 
C. H. Spurgeon, himself (by the way) a nursling of an Independent 
manse where Puritan folios were read and treasured. 

Is it too late to ask votaries of culture and modernity, weary 
of being the flotsam and jetsom of current thought, secretly sick 
of spurious satisfactions and collapsible speculations, to consider 
what they have gained by a religion “ sicklied o’er with a pale 
haze of doubt ”, a religion without assurance of the past or hold 
on the future ? God knoweth! Factlis descensus Averno est; sed 
revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, hoc opus, hic labor 


est! Shall Ichabod be finally written here or Fehovah Shammah? 
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Protests have been tendered now and then against that 
curious “ waxiness to persuasion” which has made current 
Congregationalism such a Proteus. This “ religion of the open 
mind ” and nothing else, like Saul among the prophets, seems 
ready, with some of its devotees, to strip itself to the skin, and 
then wait hopefully for a crop of feathers to sprout from within, 
or a suit of clothes to drop from without, on its chilly destitution. 
But we observe that, as recently as 1873, Dr. Eustace Conder 
could plead the cause of systematic theology before the Union ; 
and, whatever demurs we may make to Dr. Dale’s want of 
apprehension on some points or Dr. Parker’s eccentricities on 
others, both of them were men of convictions, not personified 
notes of interrogation. Parker’s book, None /tke it, in fact, upholds 
the authority of the Bible, and he goes to the root of the matter 
when he writes: “the moment inspiration begins, the very 
apparatus of criticism must be changed”. Others, like Forsyth 
and Jowett, have bowed the knee to the critical Baal, yet clung 
to an objective atonement, a Gospel whose terms did not confute 
its title. And we still have with us, in Dr. Campbell Morgan, 
a distinguished preacher, who, whatever may be his distaste for 
Calvinism, has always preached the word without discount, and 
never ceased to proclaim salvation through the blood of the Lamb. 
But Forsyth had to make the sorrowful confession : “ the Gospel 
is fighting for its lifein our churches ”. And that was tantamount 
to saying that the churches in question were ceasing to be churches 
of Christ at all, that their very raison d’etre was disappearing ; 
that, in short, they were dwindling to mere clubs for “ social 
service ” or mutual religious improvement. 

The same remark applies to modernism in all the churches. 
What Prof. Machen denominates “two mutually exclusive 
religions ”’ are striving for the mastery. The Gospel can no more 
co-exist with such a housemate than the worship of Jehovah 
with that of the golden calf, or the cuckoo long nest with the 
genuine fledglings. One must oust the other. “ Truth and 
falsehood ”’,as Bacon observes, “‘ may cleave, but not incorporate.” 
And their artificial amalgamation entails sooner or later a cleavage 
in the opposite sense of that Janus-faced word. A consummation 
devoutly to be wished by all genuine truth-lovers! Light and 
darkness, life and death, the Church and the world, God hath 
parted asunder: let not man join them together ! 


Epmunp K. Simpson. 


Ipswich. 











THE INDIVIDUALITY OF CALVINISM 


Tuis subject is not at all a new one. It is remarkable that in the 
last few years a couple of books on the individuality of Calvinism 
should just have been published in the English language. Wm. 
Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, U.S.A., provided a new edition of my 
great teacher, Dr. A. Kuyper’s masterwork, namely his Stone 
Lectures on Calvinism, with a preface by the well-known Dr. 
Henry Beets. The same firm published a book from the hand of 
H. H. Meeter, Doctor of Divinity of the Free University of 
Amsterdam, under the title, The Fundamental Principles of 
Calvinism. And in the series of works of the late Professor 
Warfield, the fifth volume is dedicated to Calvin and Calvinism. 

We talk about Calvinism. But in what sense do we under- 
stand it? The above-named Dr. Warfield discerns a threefold 
use of the word Calvinism. He writes: ‘“‘ Sometimes it 
designates merely the individual teaching of John Calvin. 
Sometimes it designates more broadly, the doctrinal system 
confessed by that body of Protestant Churches known historically 
in distinction from the Lutheran Churches, as “ the Reformed 
Churches”; but also quite commonly called “ the Calvinistic 
Churches ” because the greatest scientific exposition of their 
faith in the Reformation age, and perhaps the most influential of 
any age, was given by John Calvin. Sometimes it designates, 
more broadly still, the entire body of conceptions, theological, 
ethical, philosophical, social, political, which under the influence 
of the master mind of John Calvin, raised itself to dominance in 
the Protestant lands of the post-Reformation age, and has left a 
permanent mark not only upon the thought of mankind, but 
upon the life-history of men, the social order of civilized peoples, 
and even the political organization of states” (O.C., p. 353). 
We take Calvinism in the last, the broadest sense. 


I 


Calvinism thus described has its individuality. History 
teaches it. The present state of things teaches it. Calvinism 
has set its mark upon whole nations. We notice it even in our 
days of apostasy and wickedness. It reveals the unbroken 
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strength of Calvinism. Germany and the Scandinavian lands are 
Lutheran. There we have the great Lutheran churches. But 
no Lutheran science or policy is to be found anywhere. I do not 
say that the system of Luther has no consequences for the 
dominion of public life. But Luther himself only partly deduced 
these consequences and there has been no further development of 
his principles by his followers. So there has never been a people 
that demonstrated the final consequences of Lutheranism. With 
the Roman Catholics things are different. There we find not 
alone a Roman theology, but also a Roman science. Here, how- 
ever all is brought under the power of the church. If the church 
loses its influence, as we see it happening in France and Spain, 
nothing remains of Romanism. There is no energy independent 
of the priests. Calvinism alone is a religious system containing 
those forces within itself by which it is able to imbue life in all 
its phases. 

We wish to discover the cause, which gives rise to this 
extraordinary power of Calvinism. It is its individuality. 
Briefly, we define it as follows: Calvinism acknowledges without 
any reservation that God is God, and reckons with this fact in the 
entire practice of life. 

It is by no means difficult to demonstrate that just this 
constitutes the individuality and strength of Calvinism. I 
cannot now deal with the special doctrines of Calvinism. I must 
confine myself therefore to mentioning that Calvinistic theo- 
logians have always stood firm for the absolute sovereignty of God, 
for the glory of the Lord, for the reign of the law of God in all 
dominions. 

But it may be objected that the Lutheran have also pleaded 
for the sovereignty of God. Not less the Roman church. Toa 
certain extent that is true. That makes it necessary to add a 
correlate sentence to the first one. Calvinism maintains that 
God is God, but it also holds man to be such as he is revealed 
by the Word of God. 

We are obliged to take good note of the importance of this 
addition. In our days we have the Barthian theology, that 
claims to be Calvinistic. But of man it makes a “ Hohlraum ”, 
a mere cavity, an empty capacity. It calls to mind the old 
Lutheran theory of the lapis ac truncus. But it is by no means 
Calvinistic. The Romanchurch confesses the absolutesovereignty 
of God. But in anthropology and soteriology it is semi-Pelagian, 
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and Arminian too. If one takes in earnest the fact that God 
is God, one has to see man, not as he wishes to see himself, not as 
the heart desires it, but as God has revealed him. This is our 
correlate addition. 


Il 


Now I shall try to show you what it means to see God as God 
and man such as God revealed him to be. This principle indeed 
has its significance for the whole of life. 

So it should be. God is the Creator of all things. He made 
them, that they might proclaim the glory of the Lord. If 
Calvinism adores God as the Creator of the universe, it is its duty, 
its task, to seek the praise of the Lord by all means and in every 
sphere. All things are of God. Man is of God. There is no 
thing, not even the least, that may be withdrawn from his 
imperium. 

Now we see it is the duty of Calvinism to fulfil its special 
task in our days. We live in a world which is withdrawing itself 
from God. The French revolution gave the watchword: mi 
Dieu, ni maitre, and the nineteenth century followed this token. 
The church lost its hold on the people. The Word of God was 
no longer known and esteemed. There was no place for God 
in public life any longer. In the twentieth century things are 
growing even worse. Much courage is required to confess that 
the Lord is God and that it is He who reigns supreme over the 
world and its inhabitants. The powers of the world have 
turned their backs upon the Lord. 

But at the present time, too, the Lord has preserved a 
remnant of faithful ones according to the election of grace. He 
raises unto himself his chosen people that it may lift up the 
ensign for all peoples. It is the holy task of Calvinism to proclaim 
in our times, even in our times, that the Lord is God and that 
there is no God save the Lord. 

Perhaps there are a few small indications, pointing out that 
there is a people ready to accept this proclamation. Here and 
there the need of the times is driving men to Christ. Sometimes 
we hear of men and women, who have learned no longer to 
depend on human experience, but to seek the Lord so that He may 
help them. Be that as it may, it is the duty of Calvinism not 
only to have, to keep its individuality, its strength, but also to 
set to work with it. 
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How should this be done? I shall try to indicate some 
ways in which it may happen; they at once demonstrate the 
individuality and the strength of Calvinism. 

Firstly Calvinism alone can in the right manner maintain 
the absolute sovereignty of the Lord. Calvinism is a unity by 
virtue of its principle. Perhaps it may be objected that Calvinism 
is dualism, because it professes an absolute disparity between God 
and man. It is true. But this very disparity shows that 
Calvinism is no real dualism. The two parties God and man are 
not of equal range. God is the Creator and man is His creature. 
Therefore we may hold Calvinism to be a unity. It is the most 
consequent theological system. It stands opposed to all monism, 
and all pantheism, and all deism. But in itself it is a unity, 
because it sees God as the only origin and preserver of all things. 
As such a unity Calvinism reveals its individuality and strength 
in the present as it did in the past. 

Secondly, I wish to point out the fact that all this also has its 
negative significance. As a unity, as a consequent system, it was 
obliged by its individuality to break with all that was not 
Calvinism. The Calvinistic churches, more consistently than 
any others, rejected Roman theology and hierarchy; they were 
obliged to break with the Lutherans, they condemned the 
Arminians. In our days too the Calvinistic churches prove 
themselves to have the greatest power of resisting the errors of this 
century. In Holland, in America, in South Africa, Calvinistic 
churches condemned theological thoughts which were in conflict 
with the Word of God. This proves the individuality of 


Calvinism. 


Ill 


Now I come to my second part. We have noted the 
individuality of Calvinism in general ; but you, of course, realize 
that there is also a particular side to the question. I cannot 
write about the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism now, but it may be 
allowable to demonstrate its individuality in some points. 

Firstly, I shall refer to the Holy Scripture. If Calvinism 
makes earnest with the fact, that God is God, it must tremble 
before His Word. It may be said in honour of the old Calvinistic 
dogmatics that they give a very full locus de Sacra Scriptura. 
Even Calvin himself treats of the Holy Scripture, and his disciples 
followed in his footsteps. In this way we have received this 
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beautiful exposition, which even now rouses the admiration of 
all theologians, and forms a firm foundation for further studies. 

But time brought changes. The nineteenth century brought 
the Biblical critic. A great number of learned men assailed the 
Holy Scriptures with their theories, and their success was 
immense. Their endeavours especially contributed towards 
undermining belief in the authority of Scripture. In this 
respect their appearance, too, amongst others, was an utterance 
of the spirit of the time. 

Now, it is remarkable to see the difference in the attitude 
of Lutherans, Romanists and Calvinists. The Lutherans show no 
power of resistance. There are many pious men and women 
among the simple Lutherans, who abhor the Biblical criticism 
and believe in the unshaken authority of the Word of God. Yet 
there is no fresh Lutheran theory, which at once rejects modern 
systems and satisfies the needs of our time. All the Lutheran 
theologians in principle accept Biblical criticism, and among them 
it is only a matter of degree. The Roman church, it is true, has 
donesomething. She condemned and excommunicated a number 
of priests, who accepted Biblical criticism. She gave some 
verdicts on Biblical subjects. But she has not developed a theory, 
which meets the difficulties of to-day. She maintains the old 
mediaeval viewpoint of Thomas, and holds that so long as science 
does not come into conflict with what the Church decrees, science 
is free. 

But what of Calvinism ? Calvinism has developed a new 
theory on the old foundations. I cannot say that Calvinism is 
quite ready with its theory. But there is in it not only a gradual 
but an essential difference from the teachings of the critics. 
Calvinism tries to meet the difficulties in its own way, that is, in 
addition to maintaining the authority of the Word of God. 
Calvinism does not fear the attacks of science. Neither does it 
presume to solve all problems, but it reckons with them. It is 
attempting to erect a complete edifice of its own fashion and 
through the blessing of the Lord it has achieved something. It 
proceeds according to a well fixed method, not suffering itself to 
be led by others, but going its own way. Here we see the 
individuality and the strength of Calvinism. 

But other things have to be mentioned. In our days 
Calvinism alone has pleaded for the absolute authority of the 
Scriptures, together with all its consequences. A well-known 
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theory holds, that the Bible has authority only in the sphere of 
religion and ethics. Others say, the Bible has authority for me in 
so far as I accept or believe this authority. Calvinism rejects all 
such theories and confesses the Bible to have authority because 
it is the Word of God, and therefore to have authority over the 
whole of life. All things written in the Bible are true because 
they stand in the Bible. Calvinism accepts without any exception 
all that Scripture contains, history and prophecies, the teaching of 
Jesus and of his apostles. And if the Scriptures speak about 
matters relating to science and geography, Calvinism readily 
accepts such statements. Indeed, to Calvinists, the Bible in the 
fullest sense of the word is a lamp unto their feet and a light unto 
their path. They find support in the Scriptures for every 
occasion of life. Not only in matters of the spirit, but also in 
everyday life, in handicraft andin study. This is the individuality 
and the strength of Calvinism. 

All this has its consequences too. It is quite well known that 
Calvinists have ever insisted on searching the Scriptures. Calvin 
himself was the greatest student in this respect of the Reforma- 
tion period. He had his own method of explaining the Bible. 
So it is in our days. The Calvinistic expositors do not agree with 
the expositions of others. Their principle that the whole Bible 
is the inspired Word of God dictates to them their own 
characteristic method of expounding the Bible. 

And now we come to a consequence relating to all who are 
children of God. In our Calvinistic families the Bible is faith- 
fully read. We have always preached the exhortation of Paul to 
Timothy : give heed to reading. Just this is the blessing which 
results from the acceptance of the authority of the Word of God, 
namely that the Bible is known in our family circles. 


IV 


This brings me to a second respect in which the individuality 
and strength of Calvinism even in our days become clear. As in 
the former respect, so here also, it follows as a direct consequence 
from the acknowledgment that God is God. I mean the con- 
fession of free and sovereign grace. In the Netherlands things 
are somewhat different. During the last fifty years there has been 
a great struggle about the authority of the Scriptures. But on 
making his entrance in the lists, the famous Calvinistic theologian, 
Dr. A. Kuyper, wrote a series of articles defending the doctrine 
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of particular grace. We see, therefore, that not only in England 
and Scotland free and sovereign grace is regarded as constituting 
one of the most individual elements of Calvinism. 

Allow us to examine this individuality a little closer. God 
is God and man is his creature. But man has forsaken his 
position. He obeyed the devil so that his eyes were opened and 
he came to know good and evil. But he is a sinner, incapable 
of any good work and inclined to all evil, as the apostle says : 
we are of ourselves foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers 
lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, hating one 
another. We cannot work out our own salvation. 

_ Such is the condition of man. And yet man in his pride 
will not acknowledge it. He fancies himself capable of doing 
something of his own, at least of catching hold of the hand, which is 
stretched out to him. The natural man is unwilling to confess 
his damnable and execrable state. The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him, and he cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
judged. 

This was the sin of the Jews, especially of the Pharisees. 
For being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and seeking to establish 
their own, they did not subject themselves to the righteousness 
of God. The same thing caused the conflict between Augustine 
and Pelagius. History reports Pelagius to have been a pious 
man, but unfortunately he sought to establish that righteousness 
which is out of himself. The Roman church is semi-Pelagian, 
although, as you know, many internal differences exist; the 
Augustinians and Dominicans hold a more correct view than the 
Jesuits. But on the whole the Roman church has departed from 
the right path; Romanism has become synergism and as such 
rejects free and sovereign grace. Within the Calvinistic churches 
the Arminians sprang up, and, I presume, you all are acquainted 
with the five articles, drawn up by the illustrious Synod of 
Dordrecht, by which the Remonstrants were condemned. In 
these articles we find mentioned both the total depravity of the 
sinner and the irresistibility of grace. Another article states the 
relation of both these to predestination. So the doctrine of free 
and sovereign grace is a corner-stone of Calvinism. I should add, 
that this too is one of the essential elements of its individuality in 
the present time. For, what is the situation? In the old as 
well as in the new world Arminianism occupies the first place in 
25 
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prominence. At first the Lutheran church was not Arminian 
and maintained the doctrine of predestination. But somehow 
matters changed and one may say that since the second half of 
the sixteenth century the Lutheran theology grew synergistic. 
The Calvinistic churches resisted longer. I have already men- 
tioned the Synod of Dordrecht. Also the Westminster confession 
defends the true standpoint. But at present practically all 
Calvinistic churches have given way to Arminianism. Only a 
small remaining group still holds high the old truth of free and 
sovereign grace. 

And this small group is in the right, for Scripture clearly 
teaches this doctrine and history confirms it. Therefore we 
proclaim free and sovereign grace to be a characteristic element 
of the individuality of Calvinism. 

At the same time this is its strength. People have often 
calumniated the doctrine of predestination, calling it a decretum 
horribile, or at least regarding it to be pure determinism, a doctrine 
of a fatum, as that held by Mohammedanism. But Paul gives us 
a totally different idea. He writes to the Thessalonians : 
remembering without ceasing your work of faith and labour of 
love and patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, before our God 
and Father; knowing brethren beloved of God, your election. 
Here the election, the free and sovereign grace is pointed out to 
be the ultimate foundation of faith, of the spiritual life. For 
every Christian the fruits of faith come first. But he knows 
well enough that of his own accord he is unable to do any good. 
The grace of God, however, teaches him that whatever good he 
does, is done because the Spirit of God is given to him. Then 
he becomes aware of what God has done, and he believes that 
God, who called him and who has enabled him to do good works, 
has also elected him. He is assured of his spiritual welfare, because 
he knows that God has wrought it in Christ. The strength of 
Calvinism lies therein, that it gives certainty in life to its followers. 
Yes, I know that not all believers come to such a height. Even 
Paul himself writes: not that I have already obtained, or am 
already made perfect, but I press on, if so be that I may apprehend 
that for which also I was apprehended by Christ Jesus. But true 
Calvinism, Calvinism at its best, calls into being a firm and sturdy 
people, which rejoices in the Lord. Therefore Calvinism gives 
character to those, who have adopted it. The Calvinistic 
churches, even the Calvinistic peoples have their own type. But 
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if Calvinism, because it takes in earnest the fact that God is 
God, has its significance for the whole of human life, it should 
also be possible to point out the effects of its individuality and 
strength in Calvinistic life. That is to say, certain consequences 
of the leading principle should be perceptible not only in the 
domain of church and theology, but in every department of life. 
Soitisindeed. It is, however, not at present possible toillustrate 
fully the individuality and strength of Calvinism in this respect. 
Allow me to make a selection. 


V 


Firstly I would mention science. A Lutheran science does 
not exist, but there is a Roman Catholic science as well as a 
Calvinistic science. There are no Lutheran universities, but 
there are Roman and Calvinistic universities. This shows that 
Lutheranism lacks the power of constructing an edifice of science. 
The Lutheran system of the duo hemispheria is well known to you. 
The Lutherans accept a very superficial connection between 
faith and science. At the utmost it may have some influence, 
that the scientific investigators are pious men. The Roman 
system is, as I have already demonstrated above, a negative one. 
Their motto is: do not harm the Church. Allow science to 
have a free run, as long as it does not clash with the interests of 
the church. But Calvinism, and this constitutes its individu- 
ality and strength, puts forth a positive system. I am professor 
at a university, which has chosen as its device: Our help is in the 
name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth. It is its aim to 
build up a Calvinistic system of science, not only theology, but 
also physics, philology, law. Calvinism has the power to 
accomplish this. 

Secondly, I would mention the school—both elementary and 
secondary education. I think you may have heard something 
about the struggle for Christian schools in Holland. The law 
banished the Bible and religious instruction in whatever form, 
from the public schools. It was the Calvinists who opposed this 
system. Later the Roman Catholics joinedthem. But especially 
Calvinists demanded a school in which the whole education was 
founded on the Word of God, and finally they obtained it too. 
Not a school in which a few hours of religious instruction was 
allowed, but a school in which every branch of tuition is an 
offshoot of the only good tree. The result was that a large 
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number of Christian schools were erected all over Holland, to a 
large extent independent of the state, but supported by it 
financially. 

The fruits of the Christian high and low schools are con- 
spicuous. A large number of men and women, who received 
their education in these schools, are now ardent combatants for 
the sake of the Lord. But, of course, this may not be regarded as 
the fruit of the Christian schools only. There is also a Christian 
education in the family, by the Church. This brings me to 
mention a further fruit. By degrees a series of books are being 
published, proving the possibility of building up a system of 
Calvinistic educational science. Here are the ripe fruits of the 
seed. 

In politics also Calvinism has given proof of its individuality 
and strength. 


VI 


Finally a word about the future of Calvinism in connection 
with its individuality. Has Calvinism a promising future? I 
believe it has. Naturally I have not received the gift of prophecy. 
I do not know God’s purpose with our world. There are many 
Christians, who, judging from the signs of times, declare the end 
of all things to be close at hand. We, however, have no certainty 
about that day. Christ said: But of that day and hour knoweth 
no one, not even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father only. But if there is yet to be a further development of 
the world, of human life, I venture to say that only Calvinism 
by its strength will be able to save the human race. Calvinism 
alone has the force to resist the spirit of revolution and unbelief. 

Let us look around us. In all Roman countries properly 
speaking, the Church has lost her influence over the mass of the 
population. We see it in France, in Spain, in Mexico, even in 
Italy, where the Fascists hold the reins. It is true that the 
Roman church is gaining ground in some Protestant countries, as 
for instance in the Scandinavian lands, perhaps also in the 
United States of America. But as a rule only isolated individuals 
are gained by Rome. As a whole the Roman Church is on the 
decline. It is a remarkable fact, that when the Roman church 
loses a member, it loses him entirely. It is not as in the case of 
Protestant churches, where even large groups of people, who have 
lost all real interest in the church, refuse to break away from it. 
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That explains why in a country like Spain priests are persecuted 
as soon as they are deprived of their power. It is the result of 
the Roman negative system. Rome has its church, its well- 
founded and consequent theology, but Rome has failed to provide 
a positive system for life as a whole. I do not know what to say 
ofthe Lutherans. There certainly are many pious and industrious 
Lutherans to-day. Hitherto there has never been an endeavour 
from Lutheran side to propagate their principles in science or 
politics. At present there seem to be signs of a coming change, 
at least as far as politics are concerned. Lately we found in 
Germany a Christian political party under the leadership of 
pious Lutherans. This, however, I do not hold to be a result 
of Lutheranism as such, but rather of Calvinistic influence 
on Lutheranism. That explains why only just to-day such a 
Lutheran Christian political trend came into being. 

I cannot contend that in Calvinistic countries all questions 
have been settled, all problems solved. On the contrary, in these 
countries great apostasy is also to be found. Yet there is a 
notable difference. In these countries there have always been 
and now still are greater or smaller groups of believers, who strive 
after subjecting all departments of life to the power of the Word 
of God. 

And this is exactly what we desire. Our time demands a 
system. It is sick of the disharmony between theory and life. 
Now Calvinism has its chance. And already we notice that by 
the grace of the Lord there are men in several countries, who 
realize the significance of Calvinism and are urging their fellow- 
men to acknowledge God in all spheres of life. By saying this I 
do not in the first place aim at Great Britain, America, South 
Africa or the Netherlands, but I am thinking of the Calvinistic 
movements in France, in Germany, in Austria and in Hungary— 
and for this we thank the Lord. These movements are only 
small, with very few leading men, and practically no power. But 
they are there, and they are active. In a far wider circle interest 
has now awakened for the system and the history of Calvinism. 
Many outstanding men, though they were not Calvinists them- 
selves, have taken much trouble to make a study of Calvinism, 
and it is to a certain extent by their efforts that Calvinism 
has now become known to many, who formerly did not care 
for it. 

All this is from the Lord and it is marvellous in our eyes. 
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Again, just this is our task too. If by the grace of the Lord 
we are Calvinists, we have a special calling. It is our duty to live 
as true Calvinists and to allow its individuality and strength to be 
manifested in our lives. That is no easy matter. For we all are 
sinners and easily slip. But we must not neglect our task, least 
of all in these days. The Lord calls us and He gives strength. 
Do we beseech Him that He may make us faithful! Faithful 
ourselves and faithful in handing over the blessings of Calvinism 
to others. In this way its individuality and strength will become 
apparent also in our days. 

F. W. Grosneipe. 
Amsterdam. 











MODERN OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE 
OF HELL 


Or the several thousand million persons who have lived on earth, 
the majority will be cast into hell. Here they must eternally 
suffer torture. Nothing they do can control their torment ; 
they must be passive like the martyr on the pyre who watches 
the flames envelop him. Or perhaps this is a figure of speech : 
lost men will have to introspect, and the more they do it the more 
their agony of mind will increase. Everlastingly they must think 
of mis-spent years on earth, everlastingly think of their deeds and 
vainly wish that they had acted otherwise, yet all to no avail. 

These are the conceptions of hell which Christians have 
held. They are alike in their moral significance: no real differ- 
ence results if flames of fire are pangs of mental agony. They 
seem inconsistent with the love of God. Why did He make men 
if most, or even any, of them must come to such a fate? True 
that God is not only love—He is a consuming fire, He is just and 
terrible—but He is not God if He is not moral : and if He is moral 
how can He also be so immoral as to create men whose latter end 
will be so fearful? As Baron von Hoensbroech curtly put it: 
“A man condemned to hell by this ‘God’ might cry to His 
face: ‘It is You who should be in hell, not I, for you called me 
into life unasked, although You foresaw that I should end in hell. 
It is You who refused me Your grace, although this alone would 
have saved me from hell.’ ” 

These considerations have weighed so heavily upon 
Christians, especially during the last century, that a large number 
have abandoned the view that hell is eternal at all. Those who 
have sought to retain belief in the teaching of the Bible on the 
subject have sought to interpret it in other ways, though such 
attempts have not been very satisfying. With others the difficulty 
of believing in eternal hell has played no small part in turning 
them from the traditional view of the Scriptures. 

There are, however, at least two assumptions which underlie 
the views of hell which have been presented : namely an assumed 
contrast between eternity and time, and the idea of passivity. 
It is the purpose of this article to show that the moral difficulties 
in the doctrine of eternal hell lie far more in these assumptions 
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than in the doctrine itself, and further that there is no reason 
why the doctrine of hell should be associated with them. 


The statement that God is almighty is apt to lead to 
confusion. It means, presumably, that God is capable of creating 
anything in the world of physics. But there is no reason to 
suppose that He is almighty in the realm of metaphysics. We 
may reverently believe that He cannot both create something and 
not create it, that He cannot make a square circle or make one 
equal two. These limitations in no way lower our respect for 
God : they are self-limitations, for in the first case He made the 
Universe in such a manner that circles and squares were not 
identical. Creation implies self-limitation, and though we may 
believe that by destroying and remaking the Universe God could 
do what are to us metaphysical impossibilities, yet the new Universe 
would involve other self-limitations. God would still be finite in 
His power. 

When once almighty God has shown His power it follows 
that He is no longer almighty. In other words God is almighty 
in that He can accomplish any given act whatever, but when once 
more than one act is specified there may be reasons why He 
cannot do both. He is Almighty in that He can create, or not 
create, a Universe, but He is not Almighty in the sense that 
He cannot both create and not create. 

Although it is impossible to prove it, the question of morality 
may be of the same type. It may be a metaphysical necessity 
that good cannot exist without the possibility of evil. Certainly 
such a conclusion is indicated by ordinary human experience : 
it is meaningless to call a statue moral and temperate since it is 
by its very nature incapable of being anything else. The moral 
quality of goodness appears to have no meaning unless badness 
can also exist, and if this is indeed a metaphysical necessity, the 
existence of evil can constitute no stain on the moral character 
of God. A father may trust a boy with money and yet in no way 
be responsible for its wrong spending, and the analogy at least 
indicates that the problem of evil, so far as it concerns created 
minds, need not impugn the Creator." 


If God is Almighty He was clearly not forced to make the 
world. If He is moral He must have made it because it was 
¥ Compare F. W. Newman, Thoughts on the Existence of Evil. 
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worth making—because He knew that the ultimate good would 
be greater than the evil. It is just here that the doctrine of hell 
seems to clash with belief in a moral God. Is it conceivable that 
it is good that one should live in bliss and five suffer eternal 
torture? Is it even conceivable that ninety-and-nine should 
live at the cost of one? Would not the righteous say, “ Lord, 
would that we had never been if we must live at the cost of death 
to others ” ? 

Considerations such as these force attention on the actual 
nature of hell. Why is the idea of eternal punishment so 
revolting ? Clearly this is not due to the idea of punishment in 
itself, for that would simply raise again the problem of suffering 
in this present world. Yet there are thousands who are able to 
believe that God made this world and allowed the suffering in it, 
who steadfastly refuse to believe that He could permit such a 
state of affairs to exist eternally. ‘To them, the one idea is a sad 
fact to be accepted ; the other an utterly revolting theory. 

Is the difference to be found in the idea of eternity? God 
may allow evil for a time, but since we must believe that the 
good will finally be greater than the evil, is it not impossible to 
believe that evil will never cease ? This isa common view. It is 
difficult to answer, but it is also difficult to prove, for the idea 
that the eventual triumph of good may yet leave some permanent 
scars cannot be dismissed a priori. 

The modern mind habitually draws a sharp distinction 
between sets of terms which distinguish the finite and the infinite, 
and it assumes that there can be no analogies which enable 
argument to be carried from the one to the other. This un- 
fortunate habit has probably developed as a result of the teaching 
of mathematics. In this branch of study it is convenient to use 
the concept of infinity, a concept for which mathematical rules 
which apply to finite numbers break down. Thus : becomes 
equal to 2 when x becomes infinite, but for finite numbers however 
large the one function always remains at twice the value of the 
other. 

Now there is not a figment of evidence that anything 
corresponding to this pure abstraction of mathematicians exists 
at allin nature. It is impossible, for instance, to imagine that the 
Hebrew prophets who speak of God as almighty would have 
defined the term in a way similar to the modern definition of the 
mathematical notion of infinity! They clearly meant that He was 
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mightier than all—greater by far than any conception of greatness 
that the human mind could grasp. To-day we know how right 
they were: the gigantic dimensions of the Universe give the 
Theist a staggering idea of God’s power, but as the astronomer 
Seeliger showed it was not possible to have a mathematically 
infinite universe even in Newtonian mechanics. 

In the case of time it is even more absurd to talk of infinity. 
If we may ignore such difficult conceptions as the possibility of 
the non-existence of any cosmic time—and it is not at all obvious 
that these modern speculations will affect the problem—it is 
clear that during what we call infinite time, there must always 
be a definite time which has elapsed from some starting period. 
The phrase “ infinite time ” can only be intended to denote the 
whole period of time from its beginning to its end, and since it 
has no end it follows that “infinite time” has no meaning— 
though it may be admitted speculatively that if God does not live 
in time, then the expression may have meaning to Him. But 
such speculations are too far removed from experience to be of 
any value to the human mind, and therefore so far as the question 
of time is concerned it may be said that “ never-ending ” (or 
“ eternal” if used to mean “ never-ending ”) does convey some- 
thing, while the use of the expression “ infinite time ” is 
unjustified. 

It thus appears that the words eternal and temporal, though 
they express the contrast between ending and never-ending, must 
both apply to finite time and consequently there is no ground 
whatever for supposing that laws or events associated with the 
one will be of a different character if applied to the other. Most 
unfortunately, -modern thought-habits derived from the 
mathematical concept, often make it very difficult for people to 
realize the absurdity of talking of infinite time as though it were 
something real, but when once the fallacy is realized it is seen that 
there can be no valid reason why considerations relating to 
temporal things should not also relate to unending things. The 
question of hell is clearly of this character ; whether we under- 
stand it or not, God permits evil now, and it is impossible to say 
that after any finite time, however great, the reasons for 
permitting it will vanish. 


The difficulty of eternal suffering is also connected with 
quite another matter, namely with the supposed passivity of the 
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sufferer. Human sympathy goes out to those who suffer while 
unable to help themselves, that is to say, to those who are victims 
of their environment. The activities of most societies which seek 
to minimize cruelty are confined to cases of thischaracter. The 
awful pictures of a martyr on the rack, a child being brutally 
treated, or a horse whipped till it can move no more ; these are 
things which provoke pity and the sense of injustice. It is not 
the fact of suffering but the passivity of the sufferer which appal 
us. But as a result of much Christian teaching on hell, the idea of 
passivity and of suffering have been connected so closely that all 
the moral objections to passive suffering are used as if they were 
objections to the idea of hell as such. The following is a sample 
description of hell : 

“Go away from Me. You shall never, never see My face 
any more. You have chosen during your life-time to obey the 
devil rather than obey Me. Therefore with the devil you shall 
be tormented in Hell. The smoke of your torments shall rise up 
before Me night and day. Your painful cries shall come up to Me 
for ever and ever. But I will not listen to them. . . . Listen! 
do you hear the cry of the unfortunate child? That cry went 
from one end of the sky to the other. What is the matter? 
The child felt the fire of Hell for the first time. The devils have 
fast hold of it with their fiery claws. . . . Then the child’s brain 
gets wild and mad with fright! It shrieks. It cries out. It 
roars, ‘ Oh, do not throw me into Hell. Let me go back, I will be 
so good.’ The devils laugh at it, and scoff as devils only can 
scoff. Again the child cries: ‘1 cannot, I will not.’ The gates 
of Hell are shut. ‘The child is in the inside, burning.”” 

In this revolting description it is easy to see the blatant way 
in which the author has associated passivity with punishment, 
yet it is the passivity alone which makes the spectacle revolting. 
If the child was choosing its condition at the time, the picture 
would be very different. When amandeliberately courts suffering 
it is not felt to be revolting that he should suffer, and far less is it 
so when his act is occasioned by purely selfish motives. 

These considerations are largely overlooked by those who 
cannot conceive of a loving God making men in order to punish 
them to eternity. If there is a hell, it is surely possible that it is 
a world of activity rather than passivity, a place where the sufferers 


© The Terrible Fudgment and the Bad Child. By J. Furniss, C.S.S.R. Quoted by G. G. Coulton, 
Romanism and Truth, 1930, p. 145. 
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themselves choose to remain where they are, and continue deeds 
of deliberate sin. 

The matter may be put in a different light. Children 
sometimes ask whether God can sin, since He is almighty. If the 
foregoing arguments are valid, the answer is clearly that He is 
able to sin, that is to say to reverse His moral character, but that 
He chooses not to. Indeed, if the case were otherwise, we have 
seen that there would be no meaning in calling God moral. In 
like manner those who have eternal life must be theoretically free 
to sin but actually choose not to. If such considerations are 
sound, there is no reason why those in hell could not theoretically 
do right—they may even be conscious of having the will to choose 
right at any moment—but in practice they may yet choose evil. 
If this were so, and if evil constantly brought its own punishment, 
the punishment would be felt to be deserved at the time. Under 
these circumstances there would be no real sense of injustice 
involved, and there would certainly be no ground for objecting 
to the possibility of unending punishment in the life to come by 
confusing the issue with the emotions which are felt when un- 
deserved punishment in this world is contemplated. 

There is one saying of Christ’s which strongly bears out such 
an interpretation—‘ Guilty of an eternal sin.”* This seems to 
imply the very opposite of souls watching angels who never cease 
torturing them for the sins of a lifetime. It looks much more 
in the direction of eternal choice to do evil; for unless the sin 
be chosen there is hardly guilt. 

It is not in any way claimed that those considerations solve 
the problem of evil, or that they remove the whole difficulty 
about hell, far less do they set such a doctrine on a rational basis. 
But it can at least be claimed that modern objections to the 
doctrine of hell are founded mainly on the introduction of an 
unreal mathematical concept into ordinary parlance, and on the 
assumption of passivity. Whether hell exists or not is obviously 
a matter which from its nature could only be settled by revelation, 
but in view of the strong contemporary reaction to the medieval 
conception of it, it is important that the assumptions underlying 
modern objections should be realized, for only so can the question 


be approached without bias. 
. R. E. D. Crarx. 
The University, Cambridge. 


1 Mark iii. 29, R.V. 

















TIME ELEMENT IN THE ATONEMENT 


As “hieroglyphics came before letters, and parables before 
arguments”, so the Old Testament is filled with God’s picture 
writing and prefigurations which find their Rosetta Stone and 
intelligibility in the New, and more specifically in the Person 
and work of our Lord. For example, in order to bring within 
the range of our finite intellectual capacity the details of the 
sacrificial and vicarious atonement of Christ, God, in the types, 
figuratively divides His Son in pieces and presents each before 
us in pictures we can appreciate. The Law, the Writings, and 
the Prophets, together submit the divine mosaic, the reality, 
fulfilment, and perfect counterpart of which is to be seen in the 
Son. 

The sixteenth chapter of Leviticus is one of the most beauti- 
ful units of this composite picture, because it was on the Great 
Day of Atonement that conceptions embodied in the typical 
Mosaic offerings reached their most complete consummation. 
The question, why should we believe this chapter presents a fore- 
shadowing of the Atonement of Christ, when there is no trace of 
such a suggestion in the immediate text ? is admirably answered 
by Thomas J. Crawford (The Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures 
respecting the Atonement, p. 249) in these words: “ The 
Mosaic ordinances, in so far as they were of a prefigurative nature, 
were not intended to unfold their full import until the event 
should come to which they had an ultimate reference—A type, 
with its prophetic import clearly disclosed, would really amount 
to a full exposition, instead of a mere foreshadowing of its anti- 
type.” The long shadows of the Old Testament are continually 
shortened to assume increasing definiteness of outline until they 
utterly vanish away under the full meridian splendour of the 
Sun of Righteousness. This foreshadowing in type throws light 
upon the Emmaus’ conversation, “ and beginning from Moses 
and from all the prophets, He interpreted to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself” (Luke xxiv. 27, 
A.R.V.). Indeed, we must consider that the sacrifice of Christ 
was the object in the mind of God when He appointed all pre- 
ceding sacrifices, and that types were designed prefigurations 
of the antitype. 
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The paramount glory of the Mosaic worship system resided 
in the person and office of the High Priest, of which line Aaron, 
the brother of Moses, was the first. In Leviticus xxi. 10 the 
High Priest is called 71737 yon “ the Great Priest ”, which is 
appropriate, for upon him and his Levitical attendants hinged 
the whole worship of the Judaical church. This “ Great Priest ”, 
in his person and office, became the most illustrious type of the 
Messiah and His office and, furthermore, he came to be the 
principal means whereby God instructed Israel in the mystery 
of reconciliation. In ways almost without number he typifies 
the Antitype, our Lord. He prefigures Him in his priesthood 
qualifications, his entrance into office and in his services. Of 
course, the Antitype transcends the type in many particulars. 

Concluding these prefatory remarks, we now proceed to 
consider the Hebrew Day of Atonement and its prefigurement 
of our Lord’s sacerdotal work. 


Tue Hicw Priest was to Act unper Divine Direction 

“ Aaron shall” and “he shall” recurs repeatedly in the 
chapter, until we arrive at the conclusion God was directing 
the minutest detail of the Day. So Christ was sent of God, 
anointed by the Holy Spirit for His mission, and could truly 
say, ““ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to 
accomplish His work.” On the completion of the same, in 
His high priestly prayer, he sums up His life of obedience, “I 
glorified thee on the earth, having accomplished the work which 
thou hast given me to do.” His resurrection is the glorious 
proof of perfect accomplishment. 

On the anniversary of expiation the High Priest was exclu- 
sively commanded to officiate and only his foot could pass through 
the mysterious hanging that parted the tabernacle in two, and 
only his hand was to sprinkle the blood before the Shekinah 
glory. Alone he was to exercise his divinely appointed priestly 
prerogatives. He cared for even the most humble tasks, with the 
exception of the taking of the live scape goat into the wilderness 
which was appointed to another. 

Aloneness, characterizes in a word our Lord in His high 
priestly work. Alone, even among his friends. Alone, in 
Gethsemane, his nearest disciples asleep. Alone on Calvary, 
forsaken of man and of God. Alone, in the work of expiation. 
The Son was alone on God’s great Atonement day. 
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AARON WAS TO BE CEREMONIALLY CLEAN 


By way of preparation for the function, the High Priest 
had to bathe, not his hands and feet only, but his whole body, 
early on the morning of the Day of Atonement. 

Aaron’s person, washed with pure water, supplies a lovely 
and impressive type of the virgin-born, sinless Christ. Our 
Lord did not need to do anything to cleanse himself for He 
was the holy spotless One of God. What Aaron did constitutes 
only a faint shadow of what Christ was. It was essential that the 
priest be ceremonially clean, which purity was obtainable by wash- 
ings in water, but infinitely more important is it to us that He 
who made no Atonement for Himself—only for us—should have 
been sanctified (John xvii. 19). 


Tue Hicu Priest Ipentiriep HimsetF witu His BretTuren 


His washing with water and his spotless linen garments were 
expressive of the righteousness and holiness pertaining to the 
office he represented. He could not be “stripped of his 
integrity ; but as a sin-bearer he was divested of all his hereditary 
glory ”, and humbled to the state of common priesthood. 

On this day Aaron was to lay aside his gorgeous canonicals, 
called by the Jews “ garments of gold ”, and attire himself simply 
in pure white linen breeches, coat, girdle and mitre. Thus, 
in his habit he was to identify himself with those for whom he 
was to make atonement. 

Christ laid aside the glory, which was His from the beginning, 
and the independent exercise of Divine prerogatives and 
“emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men ” (Phil. ii. 7). 

Thus, in Aaron’s garb the kenosis of the Great High Priest 
of the future is foreshadowed. 


Tue Deatu oF THE S1nN-OFFERING 


“ Herewith shall Aaron come into the holy place: with a 
young bullock for a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offering ” 
(Lev. xvi. 3). 

The Day of Expiation had to do first of all with sin, for that 
which precluded reconciliation and fellowship had to be removed 
or, speaking more in harmony with what actually did happen, 
covered. With this in mind, we are not surprised that throughout 
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all the services of this unique day we have no record of a 
meal offering or a peace offering. This Day was given over to 
one, and only one, accomplishment ; namely, Atonement, “ and 
that in a double way, first, as meeting all the claims of God— 
the claims of His nature—the claims of His character—the claims 
of His throne; and secondly, as perfectly meeting all man’s 
guilt and all his necessities (C.H.M., Leviticus, 277-8). 

Jehovah directs that Aaron shall use two he-goats and a 
bullock in the sin-offering. One goat—which one being deter- 
mined by lot—was to be sent “ away for Azazel into the wilder- 
ness”. ‘This being done “ Aaron shall present the bullock of the 
sin-offering, which is for himself, and for his house, and shall 
kill the bullock of the sin-offering which is for himself”, a little 
later he is to “ kill the goat of the sin-offering ”’. 

Of the five major Mosaic offerings, it is generally agreed 
that the sin-offering, and especially those of the Atonement 
Day, prefigures most perfectly the Cross, on which Christ, our 
sin-offering, gave His life. 

That the death of Christ on the Cross was, as a sin-offering, 
vicarious is evident from the following passages: First—Christ 
was “once offered to bear the sins of many ” (Heb. ix. 28). 
Second—Christ himself “‘ bare our sins in His body upon the 
tree ” (1 Peter ii. 24). And third—several passages in Isaiah liii. 
which prophetically describe the substitutionary nature of His 
death : “ He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquitie:”; “He shall bear their iniquities”; “ He 
bare the sin ot many”. By Christ “ bearing our sins” we are 
to understand that He, the Lamb of God, bore the penal con- 
sequences of our transgressions and died instead of us. As the 
goat and the bullock died on the Day of Expiation as a sin- 
offering, bearing the sins of priest and people, so did our Lord 
on the accursed tree of Calvary die with our iniquities laid on 
Him. This interpretation is the usus loguendi of the whole 
New Testament. 

Still other passages may be recorded which reveal the 
peculiar character of Christ on the Cross as a sin-offering. Paul 
reminds us, “ For our Passover also hath been sacrificed, even 
Christ ” (1 Cor. v. 7). In the Epistle to the Hebrews we read, 
He “ offered one sacrifice for sins for ever” (Heb. x. 12). These 
Scriptures, and many others, teach us that the death of Christ 
was foreshadowed by the death of the sin-offering. 
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Tue SPRINKLING OF THE BLoop 

Leviticus xvi. states that “ Aaron shall present the bullock 
of the sin-offering, which is for himself, and make atonement for 
himself, and for his house”. Our attention is drawn to two 
focal points in this command: First—Aaron “ shall present the 
| bullock of the sin-offering ”, second—‘ and make atonement for 
himself”. Apparently this is not tautology, but has reference 
to distinct parts of the solemn exercises. And further, by the 
order of the two commands, we are led to suppose the death of 
the sin-offering was not the climactic action of the day. That 
these conclusions are correct, and the only proper ones, we shall 
proceed to demonstrate. 

After the bullock is killed, Aaron is to enter the most Holy 
Place with “ a censer full of coals of fire from off the altar before 
Jehovah, and his hands full of sweet incense—and he shall put the 
incense upon the fire before Jehovah ”, the reason being given, 
“that the cloud of the incense may cover the mercy-seat that is 
upon the testimony, that he die not”. Then the High Priest 
“shall take of the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it with his 
if finger upon the mercy seat on the east, and before the mercy 
seat shall he sprinkle of the blood with his finger seven times ”’. 
‘‘ Again and again he thus presents his atonement, till the seventh 
time ends the whole transaction, and he stands alone with God, 
justified, accepted, loved, and blessed. Happier man than Adam ! 
More holy spot than Eden! (Andrew A. Bonar, Commentary on 
Leviticus, 1856 ed., pp. 306-7). Next the “goat of the sin- 
offering ” is to be killed and his blood brought within the veil 
and sprinkled upon the capporeth, as was the blood of the 
bullock. 

While the people wait prayerfully and breathlessly in the 
outside court the High Priest enters within the veil, and there, 
standing before the Glory of Jehovah as it is visible in the 
Shekinah between the Cherubim above the capporeth, he, in 
careful and exact obedience to commands, sprinkles the blood 
that has been shed, and lo, in the moment of sprinkling, atonement 
is made, 

By the sprinkling of the blood, Aaron was to make “ atone- 
ment for himself, and for this household, and for all the assembly 
of Israel”. That in the sprinkling of the shed blood we find 
the manner of the atonement is even more clearly evident from 
verses 18 and 19, “ and he shall go out unto the altar that is before 
™ 
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Jehovah, and make atonement for it, and shall take of the blood 
of the bullock, and of the blood of the goat, and put it upon the 
horns of the altar roundabout. And he shall sprinkle of the blood 
upon it with his finger seven times, and cleanse it, and hallow 
it from the uncleanness of the children of Israel ”. 

Again, when referring to the disposal of the carcase of the 
“ bullock of the sin-offering ”, and the carcase of the “ goat of 
the sin-offering ”, this parenthetical and enlightening informa- 
tion is given, “‘ whose (meaning both the bullock and goat) blood 
was brought in to make atonement in the holy place”. Appar- 
ently it is the blood, and the blood alone, which truly expiates. 
It is the life of an animal given for the life of man. It denotes 
death, the penalty of sin. James G. Murphy (Commentary on 
Leviticus, 1874 edition, p. 210) shows the pre-eminence of blood 
on the Day of Expiation thus: “ In this way there was a three- 
fold sprinkling in a twofold mode on the day of atonement—at 
the mercy-seat within the veil, at the altar of incense without 
the veil, and on the altar of sacrifice without the curtain at the 
door of the tent of meeting. The last is the place of sacrifice ; 
the intermediate, the place of intercession; and the first the 
place of fellowship. The twofold mode of applying the blood 
points to a twofold need of expiation ; the spattering of the blood 
seven times, like the sprinkling of it round the altar, refers to 
atonement directly for the worshipper; the spattering of it 
once, like the putting of it on the horns of the altar, appears 
to be a propitiation for the altar itself, that it may avail for the 
worshipper. Hence there was propitiation here, not only for the 
priests and people, but also for the holy things which they had 
defiled by their sins.” 

Types prefigure many things not clearly revealed in anti- 
type. In our Leviticus chapter the time element is very evident, 
and also in that part of the service to which atonement more 
particularly belongs. In the New Testament antitype we 
cannot trace as clearly and distinctly the time element but most 
certainly “death” and “ blood” do not want for importance 
by lack of emphasis. By typology, direct scriptural statement, 
and sober inference do we come to some conclusions as 
to the nature of, and time element in, our Lord’s work of 
Atonement. 

Considering Leviticus xvi. to be typical of the Great 
Atonement there certainly must have been two phases of the 
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latter ; first, the death of the sacrifice, and second, the presenta- 
tion of the blood. This parallelism is emphatically axiomatic 
according to the first principles of typology. 

In Scriptural consideration we content ourselves with the 
ninth chapter of Hebrews. Let us closely observe verses eleven 
and twelve: “ But Christ having come a high priest of the 
good things to come, through the greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of this 
creation, nor yet through the blood of goats and calves, but 
through his own blood, He entered in once for all into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption.” The writer 
“ declares and allows a treble dissimilitude in the comparates ” : 
First—the High Priest entered an earthly tabernacle; Christ 
entered heaven. Second—the High Priest entered each year ; 
Christ only once. Third—the High Priest entered through 
the blood of animals; Christ entered “through his own blood”. 
The dilemma presented by those who deny atonement’s second 
phase, presentation of the blood, in reference to Christ’s sacer- 
dotal administration, is portrayed strikingly by John Owen 
(An Exposition of Eptstle to Hebrews) on this passage, in form of 
a question: ‘ And what similitude is there between the High 
Priest entering into the holy place by the blood of the sacrifice 
that he had offered, and the Lord Christ entering into heaven 
without his own blood, or any respect unto the virtue of it as 
offered in sacrifice ? ” 

“Having obtained eternal redemption”, verse 12, may 
seem contrary to our thesis but let us quote A. B. Davidson’s 
comment (The Epistle to the Hebrews, T. and T. Clark, p. 175) : 
“Having obtained . . . for us; rather, obtaining, or per- 
haps best, and obtained. Obtaining redemption was not an act 
that preceded entering in, they were one act ; to enter in was to 
obtain redemption, though it was at the same time a token that 
redemption was obtained.” 

Verse 23 reminds us, “ It was necessary therefore (because of 
the imperfect and provisional atonement of the old dispensation) 
that the copies of the things in the heavens should be cleansed 
with these; but the heavenly things themselves with better 
sacrifices than these (‘ blood of the calves and the goats with 
water’, etc., v. 19).” By “the copies of the things in the 
heavens ” our author refers to the tabernacle and its furniture, 
and according to God’s appointment, it was “ necessary ” to 
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atone for them yearly. The érovpana (existing in heaven, 
or heavenly things), we believe with J. H. Thayer (Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament) to refer to “ the heavenly sanc- 
tuary”. Not that the érovpana was defiled and therefore 
was the object of purification, as was the earthly Tabernacle, 
for most certainly such a comparison cannot be pressed. “ He 
conceives the heavens, the true sphere of communion between 
God and His people of the new covenant, locally ; and by analogy 
the heavenly localities, which are to be the sphere of the people’s 
service of God, are conceived as made the object of purification 
just as the earthly Tabernacle was” (A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, 
p. 185). 

In verses 24 and 25 the author continues the theme of 
purification but proceeds from “ the heavenly things” to the 
people of the New Covenant. We are told that Christ entered 
into heaven “ to appear before the face of God for us ”’, not often 
as the Mosaic High Priest, but once “ at the end of the ages ”’. 
Context and text alike speak of this entrance as sacerdotal, not 
regal. It was not until his ascension that, with respect to his 
kingly office, with authority and power he triumphantly entered 
heaven and sat down at the right hand of the Father. The 
offices of our Lord are distinct and so is their exercise. The 
author of Hebrews now refers to his entrance in relation to the 
completion of his atoning work. He entered into the heavenly 
holy of holies, as did the High Priest, with respect to the earthly 
tabernacle on Expiation Day, to make Atonement tmép juar. 
The High Priest offered the sacrifice at the altar outside the 
tabernacle proper and then brought of its blood into the most 
holy place and sprinkled some upon the capporeth. Then, 
and not before, atonement was made. The antitype follows the 
type. The antitype gave His life on Calvary, shedding His 
blood, but. made atonement “ for us” in the heavenly holy of 
holies by the presentation of His efficacious blood. 

This sacerdotal presentation of our Lord’s blood was made 
before rw ‘mposwrw tov Oeov, the face, countenance or look of 
God, which, in the earthly tabernacle, was continually repre- 
sented by the Shekinah Glory dwelling between the cherubim 
above the mercy seat of the Ark. 

We should make clear to the reader, that, although there 
is no question as to the materiality of the blood used throughout 
the atonement process by the earthly high priest, we are not 
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justified in pressing corporeality into the phase é:a de rot idiov 
aiuaros. Ara is only used to define the means, not the mode 
(B. F. Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews, in loco). “The 
fact that such a mode of purifying by blood was enjoined 
for the material instruments of worship carried with it the 
inevitable consequence that some analogous and therefore some 
nobler purification should be provided for the divine archetypes. 
In an external system the purification might be external, 
but in the spiritual order it was requisite that the purification 


should be of corresponding efficacy, spiritual and not material 
only ” (Jbid.). 


“'Toucn Me Nor” 


On the first resurrection morning Mary Magdalene, tardily 
recognizing her Lord, said, “ Rabboni”, and apparently 
moved toward our Lord as if to touch Him. And then, signi- 
ficant for our purpose, the words of Jesus, “ Touch me not ; for 
I am not yet ascended unto the Father . . . I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, and my God and your God” 
(John xx. 17). These three sayings of our Lord are indisputably 
among the “hard to be interpreted things” of Scripture. 
Few perplexed by them have gone to the Old Testament in search 
ofasolution. This, at least in part, we propose todo. However, 
before proceeding with this investigation we must attend to 
several New Testament observations. Not long after this, 
perhaps only an hour or two, Christ was met by others who 
said “all hail” and “took hold of His feet, and worshipped 
Him”. 

The important problem, for which we seek solution, is this : 
Why did our Lord forbid Mary touching him when only a little 
later he makes no objection, at least none is mentioned in the 
record, to others taking hold of his feet ? Why non-touchable 
one hour and touchable the next ? 

My pov Grrov, “touch me not”, or better, A.R.V. marginal 
reading, “Take not hold on me”. Without cataloguing the 
multitudinous interpretations of these enigmatical three words 
we propose the following solution: Hold me not here, for my 
work as your Saviour is not yet complete. I must ascend 
immediately and through my own blood once for all before the 
mercy seat of heaven to make complete and perfect atonement 
for you. 
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The syntax of the Greek phrase in John xx. 17 translated by 
the R.V., “ for I am not yet ascended unto the Father ”, reveals 
His ascension not yet to be a past act. The negated Greek 
verb avaBéBnxa is in the perfect indicative. However, our 
Lord proceeds to say, “ go unto my brethren and say to them, 
*AvaBaivw mpos Tov raTépa mov, .” This Greek present tense 
is best translated, “I am ascending”, for the process has been 
initiated but not consummated. We believe the exact shade 
of the Greek tense was used advisedly by our Lord to describe 
definitely exactly what wastranspiring. He had not yet ascended, 
but He was ascending, and He was not to be detained. 

It was, so to speak, as if the High Priest the Day of Atonement 
was stopped with the vessel of blood in his hands, which had just 
been shed by the sacrificed animal, and he would say: “ Do not 
touch me! I have not yet made atonement for the people ”, 
and as He moved on, call back, “ I am now making atonement ”’. 
He was moving between the two poles of a single atonement 
and so was our Lord as He stopped to see Mary between Calvary 
and the heavenly capporeth. 


ConcLusion 

The master-key which unlocks some of the secrets of our 
Lord’s atonement, and His appearance to Mary Magdalene as 
recorded by John, is Leviticus xvi. There were two phases 
in Israel’s annual Expiation Day. The death of the sacrifice and 
the presentation of the blood. 

The further consideration which beckons our attention 
has to do with dilemma in which we place ourselves when we 
deny time element in the work of Atonement. If Christ 
completed His atoning work on the cross and did not go to heaven 
to consummate some part of it we say, with W. McEwen dis- 
cussing the same subject in his typological Grace and Truth, 
“The resemblance betwixt Him and the Jewish High Priest 
would be very lame and imperfect ” (p. 260). 

Additional confirmation of our interpretation is revealed in 
Exodus xii., the Passover chapter. The focal point is not the 
slaying of the lamb, nor the eating of the lamb; not even the 
shedding of the blood, but the proper application or presentation. 
Israel was definitely instructed to “ take of the blood, and put 
it » the two side-posts and on the lintel” and then Jehovah 
says, “when I see the blood, I will pass over you”. The blood 
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constituted the true ground for security of life and peace of 
mind. 

We cannot terminate without calling attention, by quoting 
Scripture, to the emphasis on the blood of Christ in the Word. 
Peter, in one of his epistles, reminds us the price of our redemp- 
tion was “ not with corruptible things, with silver or gold, from 
your vain manner of life handed down from your fathers; but 
with precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot, even the blood of Christ”. The beloved disciple in his 
Apocalypse gives us the new song which the twenty-four 
elders sing before the Christ, “ Worthy art thou to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and 
didst purchase unto God with thy bisod men of every tribe and 
tongue, and people, and nation, and madest them to be unto 
our God a kingdom and priests ; and they reign upon the earth ”. 
Then there is this striking passage from the Apocalyptic intro- 
duction: “ Unto Him that loved us, and loosed us from our 
sins by His blood.” Again we conclude the purifying agency 
is the Blood of Christ which was shed for sinners on the Cross 
and sprinkled for their atonement on the heavenly capporeth. 

We conclude, the purifying, atoning, and redeeming 
agency for fallen man is the Blood of Christ which was shed on 
the cross and sprinkled on the heavenly capporeth before the 
face of God. The understanding and appreciation of time 
element in our Lord’s Atonement enables us to place the proper 
emphasis, with the Scripture, on His blood and also leads us to the 
following : 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS 

On the Cross our Lord suffered the penalty for sin, there 
“He was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniquities ” (Is. liii. 5). 

The death of the Lamb of God was necessary that His blood 
might be shed, for “ apart from shedding of blood there is no 
remission ” (Heb. ix. 22). 

As our High Priest, Christ, sprinkled His own blood—more 
precious than that of any or all sacrificial animals—upon the 
heavenly mercy seat. 

The Blood of the slain Lamb comes between the sins of 
the Redeemed and the eye of God, so that those under the 
blood have forgiveness. 
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Those who leave the Blood out of their Gospel—and such 


preaching is rather common to-day—have no Scriptural doctrine 
of atonement for sin. 

Only those denying the atoning work of Christ are interested 
in removing all references to “ the Blood ” in our hymns. 

In the Scriptures, importance of a doctrine may be partially 
determined by repetition and emphasis. Blood expiation 
has both. 

Kenneto M. Monrog. 


Ashland Theological Seminary, 
Ohio. 











GOD’S SOVEREIGNTY AND HUMAN 
RESPONSIBILITY 


“Who art thou, O man, that repliest against God ? ”— 
Romans ix. 10-24. 


A serious and profitable discussion of this tremendous topic 
cannot be entered upon without recognizing first of all the 
limitations of our understanding and the silence of the Holy 
Spirit on vast aspects of the question. Indeed, we may take 
the whole glorious sweep of revealed truth concerning the 
person, the work, and the ways of God, and, while maintaining 
steadfastly the finality and absoluteness of what has certainly 
been revealed to us by God, borrow the words of Job and 
exclaim, “ Lo, these are parts of his ways. How little a portion 
of him is heard.” We do not mean that there will be any revela- 
tion of God in eternity that will supersede, set on one side, or 
render invalid even the smallest detail of truth now revealed 
unto us, but we simply recognize that God is yet greater than it 
is possible for us to comprehend ; now, we know in part only, 
but then we shall know even as also we are known (1 Cor. 
xiii.). 

It behoves us then to tread upon this sacred ground of the 
sphere of God’s sovereignty, and the proper relation thereto of 
man’s responsibility, with reverence, humility and faith, 
receiving meekly and thankfully what God has to say thereon, 
and neither adding to nor taking from the plain declarations of 
the Spirit speaking in the Word of God. 

Let us therefore begin by imposing upon ourselves due cau- 
tion and restraint, and a humble recognition of the limitations 
of our faculties and understanding. Let us not incur the 
devastating reproof which the Spirit lays upon prying curiosity 
and impious reasoning—‘‘ Who art thou, O man, that repliest 
against God ?”” Depend upon it, that unless you be possessed 
of a humble, pious mind, intending only to ascertain and to 
receive what God has made clear in His Word, you shall not want 
for materials in this discussion to fire you with indignation and 
rising wrath against the truth of God’s sovereignty, for, whatever 
the implications may be, you must remember that God is God 
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wherever man comes in. God is sovereign and sovereign means 
sovereign. ‘“ Let God be true and every man a liar.” Rather 
let man have no place at all, than that God’s rule, God’s honour, 
God’s sway, be impaired or injured for one moment. 


I 


This introduces us to the first aspect of the question,— 
God’s eternal reign. ‘The Lord is a great God and a great 
king above all gods. In his hand are the deep places of the 
earth ; the strength of the hills is His also.” (Psalm xcv. 3 and 4). 
Let us begin here and we shall begin well. 

What is meant by God being “ Sovereign ” ? The simplest, 
plainest, directest definition is in that tremendous confession 
wrung by the judgments of God from the heathen heart of that 
remarkable monarch, Nebuchadnezzar, and inscribed by the 
Spirit in Daniel iv. 34 and 35: “ Him that liveth for ever 
and ever, whose dominion is an everlasting dominion, and his 
kingdom is from generation to generation: And all the inhabit- 
ants of the earth are reputed as nothing : and he doeth according 
to his will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth: and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, what 
doest thou ? ” 

Mark those words: “ according to his will”. To those 
who impiously and imprudently would enquire of God and 
demand of the Most High a reason for the mysterious and dark 
sides of His providence, the answer awaits “ None can 
say unto Him, what doest thou?” To the like purpose are the 
following :— 

“He taketh away, who can hinder him? Who will say 
unto him, What doest thou ? ” (Job ix. 12). 

** He is not a man, as I am, that I should answer him, and 
we should come together in judgment ” (Job ix. 32). 

“ He giveth no account of his matters ” (Job xxxiii. 13). 

“Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker! Shall the 
clay say to him that fashioneth it, What makest thou? or thy work, 
He hath no hands ? ” (Isaiah xlv. 9). 

“* God’s pleasure ” is the rule of the Universe, whether in 
natural province or in the scheme of salvation by grace—as 
witness the following scriptures :— 

“Our God is in the heavens. He hath done whatsoever 
he pleased ” (Psalm cxv. 3). 
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“‘ Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did he in heaven, and 
in earth, in the seas, and all deep places ” (Psalm cxxxv. 6). 

**] am God, and there is none else; I am God, and there 
is none like me, declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times the things that are not yet done, saying, My 
counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure ” (Isaiah xlvi. 
g and 10). 

“Thou has created all things, and for thy pleasure they are 
and were created ” (Revelation iv. 11). 

Coming more particularly to the fact that God’s sovereign 
will and pleasure is the determining factor in salvation, we have 
an almost bewildering profusion of scriptural statements. 

In Isaiah liii. we are told what is the origin, nature, 
purpose and result of Christ’s work. Particularly the last three 
verses proclaim with amazing clearness how God’s sovereign 
will and pleasure were fulfilled in Christ’s sufferings, death and 
resurrection. ‘The beginning and end of verse 10 declare that 
both the origin and result of Christ’s sufferings are “ the 
pleasure of the Lord”. “It pleased the Lord to bruise him; 
he hath put him to grief ”’—that speaks of Christ’s humiliation 
unto death as being according to the pleasure of the Lord; 
“when thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin” —that 
speaks of the purpose for which Christ died, namely to make an 
atonement for sin, which atonement, as it is according to God’s 
pleasure, is bound to be accepted by him. As Calvin so point- 
edly writes: “ If Christ died not by the will of God, then where 
is our redemption ?” “ He shall see his seed, he shall prolong 
his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand ” 
—in other words, Christ shall not die in vain; “ he shall see his 
seed ” even all that host of elect souls whom the Father coven- 
anted with the Son to redeem. Christ names the terms of this 
eternal covenant in John xvii., where, in anticipation of His 
death about to be accomplished, He demands in holy and right- 
eous confidence, the fulfilment of the Father’s part-— I have 
glorified thee on the earth: I have finished the work which thou 
gavest metodo. And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own self, with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was.” “ Father, the hour is come, glorify thy Son that thy 
Son also may glorify thee: As thou hast given him power over 
all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him.” Here He speaks of that elect seed of promise 
which Isaiah prophesied that He should “ see ”. 
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Verses 11 and 12 of Isaiah liii. enlarge upon the scope 
and terms of the eternal covenant of redemption. They 
speak of the certainty of the result of Christ’s dying, and they 
commence with the tremendous words, “ He shall see of the 
travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” 

What meaneth this, that Christ shall be “ satisfied ” 
when He looks back upon the result of His death as enumerated 
in the host of saved souls? Ask the question of those who 
sentimentally contend that God and Christ are “ breaking their 
hearts” over multitudes of sinners going down to perdition 
whom they would save if they could, but they cannot, because 
they left out of account in the scheme of salvation, the two 
vital factors upon which the whole plan was contingent—the 
“ sovereign ” will of man, and adequate provision for getting 
the gospel preached to every creature. 

O, modern evangelicalism ! What hast thou to answer for ! 
What miserable, small, and God-dishonouring views dost thou 
entertain of that salvation which was prepared in eternity, and 
for the display of which, as it called into activity and brought 
into view all the marvellous attributes of the Triune God, the 
earth, and all therein, and all its events have their being! 
Christ was verily fore-ordained before the foundation of the 
earth to be the Lamb slain (1 Peter i. 20). The conception of 
God in Christ, stooping in order to honour His own glorious 
name, suffering in order to magnify his own incomparable 
justice, dying in shame and rising in glory in order to bring 
into glorious display His own matchless grace and wisdom, had, 
therefore, priority over the creation of the world and of those 
who are therein. In the salvation of the Church (the whole 
company of the redeemed from every age) the manifold wisdom 
of God is called into display and admiration before the assembled 
universe (Ephesians iii. 10 and 11). 

Can it be suggested for one moment that so immense a 
sacrifice could be rendered by the Son, and yet that the efficacy 
of the work should be suspended upon the corrupt, vacillating 
wills of fallen men? “He shall be satisfied” rings out the 
answer of eternal truth. The result of Christ’s dying were 
never for a moment in doubt. “ For the joy that was set before 
Him, Christ endured the Cross, despising the shame and is 
set down at the right hand of God ”—“ From henceforth expect- 
ing until His enemies be made His footstool ” (Heb. xii. 2, and 
x. 12 and 13). 
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Who then will contend, on behalf of wicked men, that God 
does not have an “ eternal covenant ” with Christ His Son, 
“ ordered in all things and sure ” for the salvation of an elect 
host from the midst of a rebellious world ? Let us hearken to 
what the Son saith concerning this covenant of life which 
He sealed with His blood (Heb. xiii. 20). 

* All that the Father giveth me shall come to me 
I came not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me, 
and this is the will of him that sent me, that of all which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing (John vi. 37-40). 

“Therefore doth my Father love me because I lay down 
my life . . . Noman taketh it from me, but I lay it down 
of myself ” (John x. 17-18). 

“Ye believe not because ye are not of my sheep 
My sheep hear my voice, and I know them and they follow me : 
And I give unto them eternal life . . . I lay down my life 
for the sheep ” (John x. 26-28, xv.). 

From all the foregoing, it is plain that God reigns. “ There 
is no wisdom, nor understanding, nor counsel against the 
Lord ” (Prov. xxi. 30). His will is the rule of the universe ; 
His plan and purpose roll on, unhindered, to the appointed 
end, which is His own eternal praise and glory. Who can 
explore the inner recesses of His wisdom ? He must be wiser 
than God who would outwit Him, and stronger than He in 
order to defeat His purposes. ‘‘ The weakness of God is stronger 
than men, and the foolishness of God is wiser than men” 
(1 Cor. i.). As in natural providence, so in salvation, God 
reigns. His choice, before the foundation of the world deter- 
mines our salvation (Eph. i. 4; John xv. 16). He saves whom 
He will (John v. 21). “It is not of him that willeth, nor of 
him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy ” (Rom. ix. 16). 

The first rebellion against God’s rule was that of the fallen 
angelic host with Satan at their head. Their first counsel after 
their fall was the discomfiture of God through the works of 
His hands, and so they wrought the ruin of man who was made 
in the image of God. But there is “ no wisdom, nor understand- 
ing, nor counsel against the Lord”. God’s purpose was wider 
than, deeper than, greater than their most deadly purpose, 
and out of the materials of man’s shameful fall, God fashioned 
a work and sought an occasion of grace, smote His enemies with 
their own weapons ; overcame their strength through weakness ; 
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defeated their pride through humility ; and built a new spiritual 
creation far more glorious than the first. 

Note, in brief, the following scriptures: Romans xi. 33; 
Isaiah xliii. 13; Proverbs xvi. 1,9; xix. 21; xx. 24; Xxi. 1. 


II 


The question remains, How does all this consist with what 
we know, and to which our conscience bears witness, regarding 
the responsibility of man ? 

First of all, What is the “ responsibility of man”? The 
easiest definition will no doubt be that man is fully accountable 
for all his thoughts, words and actions ; that he is a moral crea- 
ture capable of moral judgment, and that only as he is this, can 
materials be found in his actions for a just and righteous judgment 
before the throne of God. 

There is a way of disposing of this question out of hand 
by a simple appeal to the well founded doctrine of “ philosophical 
necessity”. In his book The Freedom of the Will, Jonathan 
Edwards has settled for all time this question. 

It is not our purpose, however, to embark upon abstruse 
dissertations where men of plain and simple mould will find 
difficulty in following, but to dispose of the question entirely 
by appeal to scriptural statement and illustration. If it can be 
safely and plainly established from scripture that even as God 
directs and disposes the hearts of men along certain channels, 
they are none the less accountable for all their doings, all argu- 
ment will be settled for the pious mind who will accept the 
truth even while acknowledging with humility the profound 
mystery of God’s will. As for the rest—for those who would be 
wiser than God and more just than God,—we are under no 
obligation to give them a reason much less to give them satis- 
faction. 

The blackest crime of which this world was guilty, was the 
death of the Son of God. But observe the secret providence 
of God exerted in all the dispositions of that tremendous event. 
Isaiah says “ It pleased the Lord to bruise Him.” Christ says 
“No man taketh my life from me, but I lay it down of myself.” 
In the garden He prayed “ Thy will be done.” Yet the devil 
was there, in malignant fury, to make away with His great foe. 
“This is your hour and the power of darkness.” “The devil 
put it into the heart of Judas to betray Jesus.” Judas was there, 
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actuated by the love of gold to betray the Son of Man “ as it was 
written of him”. The chief priests and rulers were there, actu- 
ated by envy and jealousy. “‘ Pilate knew that for envy they had 
delivered Him.” Yet speaking of the accomplished event, Peter 
declares that Christ was “ delivered by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God” (Acts ii. 23) and the Church in 
prayer acclaims that against Jesus, Herod, Pilate, the Gentiles 
and the people of Israel were gathered together, but only “ to 
do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel determined before to 
be done” (Acts iv.). What does it mean? Only that God 
employed all these wicked instruments to bring to pass his 
own “ pleasure ” concerning the death of His Son as a sacrifice 
for sin. The devil was motived by hate, Judas by cupidity, 
and the Israelites by envy, and were fully accountable and 
responsible to God for all that they did—nevertheless even in 
their guilt and wickedness and murder and lies, they but 
accomplished the design and will of God. Ask not for an 
explanation of how this sovereignty of God consisteth with 
the responsibility of man. There is the fact of it. Who can 
challenge it ? The humble will receive it, and praise the Most 
High for His matchless wisdom and perfect work in making 
even the wrath of man to praise Him, yet withal retaining His 
perfect integrity—most righteous, most pure, most holy. 
“T cannot understand ! ” cries this one or that. But God would 
not be God, and man would not be man if the creature could 
climb to the Creator’s eminence and see with His eyes and 
understand with His wisdom. It is enough that God has 
declared the fact, and who art thou, O man, that repliest against 
God ? 

Consider the case of Pharaoh. “ Even for this same pur- 
pose have I raised thee up, that I might show my power in thee, 
and that my name might be declared throughout the whole 
earth ” says God to this heathen monarch (Romans ix. 17). 

Ere ever God’s judgments fell upon Pharaoh, God said to 
Moses “ I will harden his heart that he shall not let the people 
go” (Exodus iv. 21). Those who glibly cut the Gordian knot 
by declaring “God did not harden Pharaoh’s heart until 
Pharaoh first hardened his own” always overlook this refer- 
ence in Exodus iv. of what God said ere ever Moses went to 
Pharaoh with the first plague. The whole argument of Paul 
in Romans ix. would be meaningless if God had nothing to do 
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with the hardening of the king’s heart. To what purpose would 
have been the remonstrance of the objector, “‘ Why doth he yet 
find fault, for who hath resisted his will? ” if Pharaoh’s heart 
had merely been hardened by his own obstinacy without the 
intervention of God ? How easy it would have been for Paul 
to dispose of the objector by the simple declaration, “ But 
Pharaoh hardened his own heart to begin with, when God 
really wanted to soften it!” 

Instead, he acknowledges the mystery and repels the 
impiety, “ Who art thou, that repliest against God?” God 
sought an occasion to pour His judgments upon a wicked people. 
Causeless His judgments did not come. He hardened His 
enemy’s heart, yet the enemy remained fully accountable and 
deserving of the judgments which fell. Pharaoh was conscious 
of no compulsion. He boasted of his freedom of action and 
hurled insults in the face of the God of Israel. God was sovereign, 
yet Pharaoh was fully “ responsible ”’. 

The time would fail to tell of other plain examples of the 
sovereign disposing of men’s hearts even to the minutest details. 
Wicked Absalom chose the evil (to him) counsel of Hushai because 
“the Lord had appointed to defeat the counsel of Ahitophel 
to the intent that he might bring evil upon Absalom ” 
(2 Sam. xvii. 14). 

Rehoboam hearkened not unto the people “ for the cause 
was from God, that he might perform his word” in rending 
the ten tribes from the house of David (2 Chron. x. 15). God 
was performing His sovereign will in leaving Rehoboam to embrace 
advice which was against his own interests, yet, like Absalom, 
he was aware of no compulsion and acted with a complete sense of 
responsibility. 

God forged the Assyrian nation as a weapon in His hand for 
executing His anger and indignation upon wicked peoples. He 
gave the Assyrian a charge to take the spoil and the prey, “ how- 
beit, he (the Assyrian) thought not so”. The Assyrian was 
motived only by his destructive cruelty and desire for power 
and spoil; he boasted even when doing the will of God in the 
chastisement of the nations, that his own power and might 
were the determining factors, and therefore, after having 
exhausted the uses of the weapon which He (the Lord) had 
forged, God turned His hand against the Assyrian and punished 
the fruit of his stout heart, and the glory of his high looks 
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(Isaiah x. 5-19). Shall the axe boast itself against him that 
heweth therewith ? 

The Chaldeans who swooped upon Job’s goods were actuated 
by the desire for plunder. The devil who drove them on was 
motived by ungovernable pride and envy. Job saw beyond 
both of them, and said, “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” God was 
sovereign—yet the Chaldeans remained accountable and the 
devil was still blameworthy, despite the fact that their worst 
fury only accomplished the secret decree of God. 


Ill 

In the realm of grace, the problem is somewhat different. 
Predestination to life—God’s eternal decree of election; the 
choosing of some from the family of Adam to eternal life to the 
eternal exclusion of the remainder—is sometimes represented 
by opponents of the doctrine as a monstrous device for keeping 
souls out of heaven who are striving to get there, and the bring- 
ing into heaven of hellish individuals who indulge their lusts 
and live as they please, knowing that all will be well with them 
in the end? Nothing could be more fanciful or more utterly 
untrue. Half the objection to the doctrine of election is founded 
on the assumption that natural, depraved, sinful man, dead in 
trespasses and in sins, is capable of holy motives, and an honest 
search after God. The truth is, that until the Spirit of God 
breathe upon the dead soul, man is incapable of a gracious act, 
a gracious thought, or a gracious motive. “There is none 
that seeketh after God, there is none that doeth good ; there is 
no fear of God before their eyes” (Romans iii.) Man is 
universally depraved and ungodly. His greatest crime is that 
he does not seek after the true God, even where the restraints 
of providence have preserved him from the grosser corruptions 
of human nature. To this effect are the words of Christ, “‘ No 
man can come to me except the Father draw him ” (John vi. 44). 
Again, “‘ No man can come unto me except it were given unto 
him of my Father ” (John vi. 65). 

The heart of the sons of men is wholly set in them to do 
evil (Ecc. viii. 11). Every imagination of the thoughts of 
men’s hearts is only evil continually (Gen. vi. 5). Human nature 
has not improved since the Flood. As it was in the days of Noah, 
so shall it be in the days of the Son of Man. Who can bring 
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a clean thing out of an unclean? That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh. 

Does man’s incapacity for good make him any the less 
blameworthy for his obdurate wickedness ? Does not the incor- 
rigible nature of his crime rather aggravate his guilt ? Does 
the fact that God is incapable of doing evil make His goodness 
less praiseworthy ? Does it not rather entitle Him to the 
greater praise and glory that sin has not, and cannot have, a place 
in His being? 

“‘God cannot be tempted with evil” says James (chapter i. 13). 

Man’s unbelief is characterized as a blacker, more heinous 
crime in that it springs from an obdurate, unyielding heart, 
so dead and inured to sin, as to be incapable of elevating itself 
from the corruption and selfishness which it loves and in which 
it expatiates. 

From whence then cometh salvation ? Certainly not from 
the black heart of man. No hope of an evangelical response 
to the preaching of free grace can be expected from man as he 
is by nature. Only as the Spirit intervenes, quickening the 
dead soul, reducing it to repentance, and turning it from its 
corruptions to the living God and to a lively faith in Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified, and to His blood which cleanses 
from all sin, can the soul be saved. So utterly beyond the facul- 
ties of fallen man is this great work, that it is represented in the 
New Testament as comparable with the first work of creation— 
“God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ” (2 Cor. iv. 6)— 
and to the translation of Enoch and Elijah, from earth to Heaven, 
“He hath translated us from the power of darkness, into the 
Kingdom of His dear Son ” (Col. i.). 

You will ask, “ What then is the use of preaching the 
Gospel, if dead souls can neither hear nor respond?” Lazarus 
stank in the grave where he had lain for three days. At Christ’s 
command, “Come forth!” he that was dead came forth, not 
because he in his death had power to hear or to respond, but 
because the voice of the Creator carried creative power to the 
dead, rotting body. So with the salvation of the soul. The 
Gospel call is sounded over the graves of the spiritually dead, 
and those to whom the word comes, not in word only, but in power 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance, hear, and 
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hearing, live. “The hour is coming and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall 
live ” (John v. 25). 

Those who “ live ” do not abandon themselves to profligacy. 
Their one complaint is that they cannot, because of the warfare 
of the old man against the new, “ live as they please ”, for to 
them, “ to live as they please ” means to live in perfect holiness 
* conformed in all things to the image of the Son ” to which also 
they are predestinated (Romans viii. 29, 30). 

Those who do not believe, are accountable for their unbelief, 
inasmuch as it is due to their own darkness and sin which they 
love and from which they desire not to be separated. Those 
who believe ascribe all the praise and glory to the free, sovereign, 
electing love of God, and should any inquire why they should have 
been chosen from among men for this blessed grace, we leave 
them with McCheyne’s wondering exclamation, “ Why me, 
Lord ? Why me?” Eternal, unchanging, covenant love is the 
explanation of the one; just, righteous, holy judgment is the ex- 
planation of the other. Should anyone repine against this and 
demand a reckoning with God, they are left with the Spirit’s 
reproof, “ Who art thou, O man, that repliest against God ? ” 


Cuas. D. ALEXANDER. 
Birkenhead, England. 











EMPHATIC HEBREW PRONOUNS 


In the Authorized Version, the structure of English generally 
prevents a recognition of emphatic personal pronouns, which 
may be obvious to readers of Hebrew and Greek. In various 
passages they are graphic, suggestive, illuminating. Pharaoh 
says (Ex. v. 7): “ Let them go and gather straw.” In the 74th 
Psalm, after stating a mournful situation, a series of emphatic 
pronouns begins with the thirteenth verse, each of which is a 
sacred argument in that prayer: “ Thou didst divide the sea by 
thy strength.” Why should not a group of scholars prepare 
marginal notes for the Authorized Version, leaving its text 
unchanged, calling attention to the Hebrew idiom that employs 
the infinitive absolute, and has such varied renderings ; and also 
these emphatic pronouns, and perhaps other matters, for the 
future edification of the Church? When these pronouns are 
read in their contexts, many readers can supply their own 
commentary. A simple grammatical rule has here been followed 
in selecting emphatic pronouns. Verbal forms in Hebrew (not 
participles or infinitives) indicate their personal pronouns ; and 
when the pronoun itself is expressed, this double presentation 
adds to it more or less emphasis. Most of these pronouns are 
in the following list : 

Gen. iii. 12, she gave ; 15, it bruise, thou bruise ; 16, be, rule ; 
20, she was ; iv. 7, thou, rule ; 20, he was; 21, he was; vi. 21, take 
thou; x. 8, he began; 9, He was; xiv. 23, J have made; 24, let 
them take ; xv. 4, he that shall come ; xvi. 5, J have given ; 12, he 
will be; xviii. 13, shall J of a surety; xix. 19, J cannot escape ; 
38, she also; xx. 5, said he not, she herself; 6, J know, J also 
withheld ; xxi. 24, J will; 26, neither didst thou tell, heard IJ ; 
xxiv. 7, he shall send; 31, J, prepared; 44, drink thou; 45, I 
had done ; xxvi. 27, ye hate; xxviii. 16, J knew it not; xxx. 3, 
that J may ; 26, thou knowest ; 29, thou knowest how; 30, when 
shall J provide; xxxi. 6, ye know; 39, J bare the loss; 52, I 
will not pass, thou shalt not ; xxxii. 12, thou saidst; xxxili. 3, be 
passed over; 14, J will lead; xxxviii. 17, J will send; 23, thou 
hast not found ; xxxix. 22, he was the doer ; xli. 15, J have heard ; 
40, thou shalt be; xlii. 8, they knew not him; 16, ye shall be 
kept ; 19, g0 ye; 23, they not knew ; 37, J will bring; xliii. 9, 
I will be surety ; 14, if J be bereaved ; xliv. 4, they were gone ; 
5, he divineth; 9, we also will be; 10, ye, blameless; 17, he 
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shall be, get you up; 27, ye know; xlv. 8, not you; 19, thou art 
commanded ; xlvi. 4, J, go down, J, bring; xlvii. 30, J will do; 
xlviii. 19, be, become, he, great; 22, I have given; xlix. 19, be, 
overcome; 20, he shall yield; 1.20, ye thought; 21, J will nourish. 

Ex. i. 10, they join; ii. 9, J will give; iii. 19, J am sure; 
iv. 12, J will be with ; 15, J will be ; 16, he shall be thy spokesman, 
he shall be to thee, thou shalt be; 21, J will harden; v. 7, let 
them go; 11, go ye; vi. 5, J have, heard; vii. 2, Thou shalt 
speak ; 3, J will harden; 11, they also did ; viii. 28, J will let ; 
x. 1, J have hardened ; 25, Thou must give; 26, we know not ; 
xi. 8, get thee out ; xii. 22, none of you, go out ; xiv. 14, ye shall 
hold ; 16, lift thou up; xviii. 19, be thou for the people, thou 
mayest bring; 21, thou, provide; 22, matter, they shall judge ; 
26, matter, they judged ; xix. 4, Ye have seen; 6, ye shall be; 
13, they shall come up ; 23, thou chargedst ; xx. 19, speak thou ; 
22, Ye have seen; xxi. 4, he shall go out; xxiii. 9, ye know the 
heart ; xxiv. 2, they shall not come; xxvii. 20, thou, command ; 
XXVili. I, take thou; 3, thou shalt speak ; 5, they shall take ; 
Xxx. 23, take thou; xxxi. 6, J, behold; 13, speak thou; xxxii. 22, 
thou knowest the people; 30, Ye have sinned; xxxili. 12, thou 
hast not let, yet thou hast said; 19, J will make; xxxvi. 3, they 
brought. 

Lev. v. 3, when he knoweth ; 4, when he knoweth ; xvii. 11, 
I have given ; xviii. 26, Ye, therefore ; xx. 3, J willset ; 5, J will 
set; 24, ye, inherit, J will give; xxii. 11, he, eat, they eat; 
12, she may not eat; xxvi. 12, yeshallbe; 16, also; 24,J also 
walk ; 28, J, chastise ; 32, J will bring; 41, J also, have walked ; 
43, they shall accept. 

Num. i. 50, thou, appoint, they, bear, they minister ; iil. 12, J 
have taken ; v. 20, thou hast gone; vi. 27, J will bless; xi. 12, 
I conceived, J begotten? ; 14, J am not able; 17, thou bear it 
not; 21, thou hast said; xiv. 9, neither fear ye; 30, ye shall not 
come; 35, J have said; 41, it, not prosper; xv. 25, they shall 
bring ; xvi. 33, They, and all; 41, Ye have killed ; xviii. 6, And 
I, behold ; 8, 7, have given; 23, they shall bear; 28, ye, shall 
offer ; xix. 12, he, purify; xx.14, Thou knowest all; xxii. 32, J 
went out ; xxiii. 15, while J meet ; 19, hath he said; xxvii. 3, be 
was not ; 13, thou also; xxxi. 19, ye abide ; xxxii. 6, ye sit here ? ; 
17, we, armed ; xxxv. 19, himself, slay, he slay. 

Deut. i. 30, he shall fight ; 36, he shall see ; 37, thou, not go; 
38, he shall go, he shall cause ; 39, they shall go, they possess ; 
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41, we will go up; iii. 20, they, possess; 24, thou hast begun ; 
28, he shall go, he shall cause ; iv. 33, as thou hast heard; 35, Unto 
thee; v. 27, go thou, speak thou; ix. 2, thou knowest, thou hast 
heard ; 3, be destroy, he, bring down; x. 10, J stayed; xii. 30, so 
will J do; xv. 6, thou, not borrow; xviii. 19, J, require; xix. 5, 
he shall flee; xxi. 9, thou put away ; xxviii. 12, thou, not borrow ; 
43, thou, very low; 44, he, lend, thou, not lend, he, the head, thou, 
the tail; xxix. 2, ye have seen; 13, be may be; 16, ye know; 
xxx. 8, thou, return; xxxi. he will destroy; 7, thou must go, 
thou shalt cause ; 8, he will be; 18, J will surely ; 23, thou shalt 
bring, J will be; 27, J know; xxxii. 6, hath be not made; 
21, They have moved, J will move; 39, J kill, J heal; xxxiii. 3, 
they sat down; 29, thou shalt tread. 

Josh. i. 6, shalt thou divide ; 14, ye shall pass before ; 15, they 
also, possessed ; ii. 6, she had brought ; 8, before they were, she 
came; iii. 3, ye, remove; 8, thow command; vi. 18, And ye; 
vii. 20, J have sinned ; viii. 7, ye shall rise ; 14, be wist not ; ix. 4, 
They did work ; 19, We have sworn ; x. 19, stay ye not ; xi. 4, they 
and all; xiii. 6, will J drive; xiv. 6, thou knowest ; 8, J wholly ; 
12, thou heardest ; xviii. 6, Ye shall; xxii. 2, Ye have; 18, ye 
must turn, ye rebel; 22, be shall know; 23, himself require ; 
xxiii. 2, J am old; 3, ye have; 5, he, expel; xxiv. 22, ye have 
chosen ; 27, it hath heard. 

Judges i. 3, J likewise; ii. 2, ye shall make; 21, J also; 
iii. 24, he was gone; 31, be also; iv. 3, he mightily; v. 3, J will 
sing; 29, she returned; vi. 8, J brought you up; 18, J, tarry ; 
31, ye plead, ye save ? ; vii. 10, go thou; 11, went be; 18, I blow, 
blow ye; viii. 21, Rise thou; 23, J, not rule; 31, she also; 
ix. 10, 12, 14, Come thou; 18, ye are risen; 19, let him also; 
x. 13, ye have; 14, let them; 15, do thou; xi. 7, not ye hate? ; 
g, shall J be ? ; 23, thou possess ?; 27,1 have not; 35, thou art ; 
39, she knew ; xiii. 5, be, begin; xiv. 3, she pleaseth; 13, then 
shall ye; xv. 12, upon me yourselves; 14, when he came; 18, 
Thou hast given; xvi. 5, we will give; 20, he wist not; 31, he 
judged ; xvii. 2, thou cursedst, J took; 10, J will give; xviii. 3, 
they knew ; 22, when they were ; 27, they took; 28, it was far ; 
xx. 34, they knew not; xxi. 7, we have sworn; 18, we may not ; 
22, ye did not give. 

Ruth i. 21, J went; 22, they came; ii. 13, though J be; 
iii. 4, be will tell; 13, then will J; iv. 4, J thought, J redeem ; 
6, redeem thou. 
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1 Sam. i. 28, J have lent; iv, 16, J fled; 18, be, judged ; 
vi. 9, he hath done; viii. thou, old; 17, ye shall be; 20, That 
we also; ix. 5, they were come; 11, they found; 13, be doth 
bless; 27, stand thou; x. 18, J brought; 19, and ye have this 
day ; 22, he, hid; xii. 2, J, old, J, walked; 20, ye have done; 
xiii. 11, thou camest not ; xiv. 15, they, trembled ; 22, they also 
followed ; 40, Be ye on; xv. 6, for ye shewed; xvi. 1, J have 
rejected ; 3, J will shew; xvii. 9, J prevail; 10, J defy; 28, J 
know ; 37, he will deliver; 56, inquire thou; xix. 3, I will go, J 
commune ; 17, he said ; 20, they prophesied ; 21, they prophesied, 
they prophesied also; 22, went he; 24, he stripped; xx. 5, I 
should not ; 8, slay me thyself ; 20, J, shoot ; 29, he, commanded ; 
31, thoushalt not ; 36, be shot ; 42, we have sworn ; xxii. 18, Turn 
thou; 22, I, occasioned; xxiii. 17, thou shalt be, J shall be; 
22, he dealeth ; xxiv. 17, thou, rewarded, J, rewarded; 18, thou 
shewed ; xxv. 25, J, saw not ; 37, be became; xxvi. 6, J will go; 
14, who art thouw?; xxviii. 2, Surely thou; 9, thou knowest ; 
22, hearken thou; xxx. 14, We made. 

2 Sam. i. 16, J have slain ; ii. 6, J also; 24, they were come ; 
iii. 13, J will make ; iv. 6, they came; v. 2, thou wast, Thou shalt 
feed, thou shalt be ; vii. 5, Shalt thou? ; 8, J took; 13, He shall ; 
14, I will be, he shall be ; 20, thou knowest ; 24, thou, become ; 
27, thou, revealed; 29, thou, spoken; ix. 7, thou shalt eat ; 
xi. 11, shall J then?; xii. 7, J anointed, J delivered; 12, thou 
didst, J will do; 23, be, not return; 28, J take; xiii. 13, And J, 
and as for thee ; 28, not J commanded ?; xiv. 8, J, give charge ; 
19, he bade, he put ; 27, she was ; xv. 19, wherefore goest thou ? ; 
34, I will be thy ; xvi. 19, whom should J? ; xvii. 6, speak thou ; 
8, thou knowest ; 15, J counselled ; 17, they went ; xviii. 2, J will 
surely ; 13, thou thyself; 22, let me; xix. 9, he delivered ; 
20, I have sinned; 33, Come thou; 38, J will do to him; 
xx. 4, be thou; 6, take thou; 8, as he went; xxi. 6, J will give; 
20, he also; xxiii. 10, He arose; 20, he slew, he went; 21, he 
slew; xxiv. 17, J have sinned, J have done. 

1 Kingsi. 5, J will be ; 13, Didst not thou, be shall sit ; 14, J 
also will; 17, thou swarest, he shall sit; 21, that J; 24, hast 
thou said? he shall sit?; 30, he shall sit; 35, be shall be; 
41, they had made; ii. 5, thou knowest; 8, he came down; 
15, Thou knowest; 18, J will speak; 44, Thou knowest ; 
iii. 6, Thou hast shewed ; 7, thou hast made; v. 3, Thou knowest ; 
5, be shall build ; 6, thou knowest; 8, J will do; 9, J, convey, 
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thou receive, thou accomplish; viii. 19, thou, not build, he, build; 
30, 32, 34, 36, 39, 43, hear thou in heaven; 39, for thou knowest ; 
53, thou didst separate ; ix. 4, if thou; xi. 2, shall they come; 
xii. 4, make thou; 10, make thou; 11, J, add, J chastise (and 
vs. 14); xiv. 3, be tell; 12, Arise thou; 23, they also; xviii. 12, 
as I am gone; 22, J, even 1; 23, J will dress; 37, thou hast 
turned ; xix. 4, he himself; 10, J, even I (and vs. 14); xx. 25, 
number thee; 34, J will send; 39, be cried; 40, thyself hast ; 
xxi. 7, Dost thou, govern? I, give; xxii. 8, J hate; 21, J, 
persuade; 30, put thou on; 32, they said. 

2 Kings ii. 3, 5, J knowit ; 14, when he ; iv. 1, thou knowest ; 
v. 25, be went in; vi. 3, J, go; 32, be said; ix. 11, ye know; 
x. 4, we stand?; 9, J conspired; xii. 5, let them repair; xiv. 7, 
He slew; 22, He built; 25, He restored; xv. 35, he built ; 
xvii. 39, he, deliver; xviii. 4, He removed; 8, He smote; 
xix. 11, thou, heard, thou, delivered? 15, thou, made; 23, J am 
come; 24, I, digged; 37, they escaped; xxii. 19, J also. 

1 Chron. xi. 2, Thou, feed, thou, ruler; 13, He was; 20, he 
was; 22, 23, be slew; xii. 21, they helped; xvii. 4, Thou, not 
build; 7, I took; 12, He, build; 13, Z will be, be shall be; 
18, thou knowest ; 22, thou becamest ; 25, thou, told; 27, thou 
blessest ; xix. 15, they, fled ; xx. 6, he also ; xxi. 17, J, commanded, 
even / ; xxii. 10, He, build, he shall be; xxiv. 31, These likewise ; 
xxviii. 6, be, build, J will be ; 9, And thou. 

2 Chron. i. 8, Thou, shewed ; 9, thou, made; ii. 8, J know; 
16, we, cut, thou, carry; vi. 2, J, built ; 9, thou, not build, he 
build; 21, 23, 25, 27, 30, 33, hear thou; 30, thou, knowest ; 
vii. 14, will J hear; 17, as for thee; 19, ye turn; x. 10, make 
thou; 11, J, more; 14, I, add; xii. §, Ye have, I also left ; 
xiii. 11, ye have forsaken ; xv. 7, Be ye; xviii. 7, J hate; 20, J 
entice; 31, they said; xx. 12, know we; xxi. 11, he made; 
xxii. 3, He also; 4, they were; 11, she was; xxiii. 6, they, go in ; 
xxiv. §, ye hasten; xxvi. 2, He built; xxvi. 20, yea, himself ; 
xxvii. 3, He built; 5, He fought ; xxviii. 3, be burnt; 23, But 
they were; xxix. 3, He, opened; xxxii, 13, what J and; 
xxxiii. 6, be caused ; xxxiv. 27, J, heard; xxxvi. 23, he, charged. 

Ezra i. 2, be, charged; iv. 3, we ourselves; vii. 28, J, 
strengthened ; ix. 13, seeing that thou; x. 2, we, trespassed ; 
8, himself separated ; 10, Ye, transgressed. 

Neh. i. 1, as J was; 8, ye transgress, J will; 11, For J; 
ii. 20, he will prosper, therefore we; iii. 1, they sanctified ; 
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6, they laid; 13, they built; 14, 15, be built; iv. 10, we are 
not ; v. 8, We, after, will ye even ; 15, did not J; vi. 10, J came ; 
ix. 6, thou, made; xxvii. 28, thou heardest; 29, they dealt ; 
33, but we; 35, For they. 

Esther iv. 11, but J have; 16, J also; viii. 8, Write ye 
also. 

Job i. 10, Hast not thou ?; 15, 16,17, 19, J only ; v. 3, J have 
seen ; 8, J would seek; 18, he maketh ; 27, know thou ; vi. 24, and 
Iwill; vii. 11, Therefore J will ; viii. 5, If thou wouldest ; 10, not 
they teach ; ix. 14, shall J answer; 29, If J be; xi. 11, he knoweth; 
13, if thou prepare; 16, Because thou; xiii. 2, do J know; 
3, Surely J would; 13, J may speak; 18, J shall be; 19, Whois 
he; 22, I will answer; 28, And he; xiv. 15, and J will; 
xv. 4, Yea, thou; xvi. 4, J alsocould ; xvii. 3, who is he ? ; xix. 21, 
O ye my ; 25, For J know; 27, Whom J shall see; xxi. 3, J may 
speak; 22, he judgeth; 31, what he hath; 32, yet shall he; 
xxii. 18, Yet he filled; xxiii. 6, but be would; xxiv. 13, They 
are; xxvii. 12, all ye yourselves; xxviii. 23, be knoweth; 
24, For he looketh; xxxi. 4, Doth not he? ; xxxii. 10, J also 
(and vs. 17); 17, J will answer; xxxiii. 6, J alsoam; 31, J will 
speak ; xxxiv. 29, When he giveth ; 32, teach thou; 33, whether 
thou choose; xxxv. 4, J will answer; xl. 14, Then will J; xlii. 4, 
I will speak. 

Psalms ii. 6, Yet have J; 7, J begotten; iii. 5, J laid; 
iv. 8, thou, only ; v. 7, as for me; 12, thou, bless; vi. 2, J, weak ; 
ix. 8, he, judge ; x. 14, thou beholdest, thou, helper ; xii. 7, Thou 
shalt keep; xiii. 5, J have; xvi. 5, thou maintainest ; xvii. 4, J, 
kept; 6, J called; 15, J, behold; xviii. 27, thou, save; 28, thou 
wilt light; xx. 7, we, remember; 8, They, fallen, we, risen ; 
xxii. 17, they look; 19, be not thou; xxiii. 4, they comfort ; 
xxiv. 2, he hath; xxv. 7, remember thou; 15, he, pluck; 
26, I, walked ; 11, as for me; xxvii. 2, they stumbled ; xxx. 6, J 
said ; xxxi. 6, J trust; 14, J trusted; 22, J said; xxxii. 5, thou 
forgavest ; xxxiii. 9, he spake, be commanded; xxxvii. 5, he, 
bring; 9, they, inherit; xxxviil. 13, But J; 15, thou, hear; 
xxxix. 9, thou didst ; 10, J, consumed; xl. 5, thou hast; 9, thou 
knowest ; 11, Withhold not thou; xli. 4, J said; 10, But thou; 
xliii. 3, let them lead ; xliv. 2, thou didst drive ; xlviii. 5, They 
saw; 14, he will be; 1. 17, Seeing thou; li. 3, J acknowledge ; 
lv. 16, I, call; 22, he, sustain; 23, But thou, J, trust ; lvi. 3, J 
trust ; 6, they mark; 8, Thou tellest ; lix. 5, Thou, therefore ; 
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8, thou, laugh; 15, let them wander; 16, J, sing; Ix. 10, Wilt 
not thou; 12, for he; xi. 5, For thou; lxii. 12, thou renderest ; 
lxiii. 9, But those; Ixv. 3, thou, purged; Ixviii. 9, thou, confirm ; 
lxix. 5, thou knowest; 19, Thou, known; 26, thou, smitten ; 
Ixxi. 14, J, hope ; 22, J, praise ; lxxiv. 13, Thou, divide ; 14, Thou 
brakest ; 15, Thou, cleave, thou driedst; 16, thou, prepared ; 
17, Thou, set, thou hast made; Ixxv. 2, J, judge; 4, J bear up; 
9, I declare ; Ixxviii. 38, But he; xxix. 13, So we; Ixxxii. 6, J, 
said ; 8, thou, inherit ; lxxxv. 6, Wilt thou; lxxxvi. 17, because 
thou ; \xxxvii. 5, himself shall ; lxxxviii. 5, they are cut off ; 13, J 
cried ; lxxxix. 9, thou stillest ; 10, Thou hast broken; 11, thou, 
founded ; 12, thou, created ; 26, He, cry; 27, Also, J; 38, But 
thou hast; xc. 1, thou hast been; xci. 3, Surely he; xcv. 5, he 
made ; 10, they have not ; xcix. 4, thou, establish, thou executest ; 
6, he answered ; 8, Thou answerest; c. 3, he, made; ci. 6, he, 
serve; cii. 11, J, withered; 12, thou, endure; 13, Thou, arise ; 
26, They, perish, thou, endure; ciii. 14, be knoweth ; civ. 34, J, 
glad ; cvi. 43, they provoked ; cvii. 24, these see; cviii. 13, he, 
tread ; cix. 21, But do thou; 25, J became; 27, thou, hast done ; 
28, Let them curse, bless thou; cxv. 18, we, bless; cxvi. 10, J 
greatly; 11, J said; cxviii. 7, shall J see; cxix. 4, Thou, com- 
manded; 69, but J will; 70, J delight; 78, J, meditate ; 
87, J forsook not ; 102, thou, taught me; cxxiv. 7, we, escaped ; 
cxxx. 8, he, redeem; cxxxv. 5, J know; cxxxix. 13, thou, possessed ; 
exli. 10, J, escape; cxlii. 3, thou knewest; cxlviii. 5, he 
commanded. 

Prov. i. 18, And they lay; 26, I also; iii. 6, be, direct ; 
34, be scorneth ; v. 23, he, die; vi. 22, it shall talk; 32, be that 
doeth ; viii. 17, J love; x. 22, it maketh; 24, it shall come; 
xi. 28, he, shall fall ; xiii. 13, be, rewarded ; xviii. 8, they go down ; 
xix, 21, that shall ; xxi. 13, he also; 29, he directeth ; xxii. 9, he, 
be blessed ; xxiii. 11, be, plead; 14, Thou shalt ; 19, Hear thou ; 
28, She also ; xxiv. 12, doth not he, consider, be know? ; 32 Then 
I saw ; xxvi. 22, they go down ; xxviii. 10, he, fall himself ; 26, he, 
delivered ; xxxi. 29, thou excellest ; 30, she praised. 

Eccl. i. 12, J was; 16, J communed, J, come; ii. 1, J said ; 
11, J looked; 12, J turned; 13, J saw; 14, J myself perceived ; 
15, said J, even to me ; and why wasJ?; 18, J hated; 20, J went 
about ; 24, also J saw; iii. 14, it shall be; 17 and 18, J said; 
iv. 1, So J returned; 4, J considered; 7, J returned; v. 18, J 
have seen; vii. 25, J applied; xxix. they, sought; viii. 15, J 
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commended, for that shall abide; ix. 15, and he, delivered ; 
16, said J. 

Sol. Song v. 5, J rose up; 6, J opened; vi. 5, they have 
overcome. 

Isa. i. 2, they, rebelled ; iii. 14, ye, eaten up ; x. 7, be meaneth 
not; 14, J gathered; xiii. 3, J commanded; xiv. 10, Art thou 
also ; 13, thou, said ; 19, thowart cast ; 24, shall it stand ; xx. 6, we 
escape ?; xxiv. 14, they, lift up ; xxvii, 12, ye shall be; xxxii. 7, he 
deviseth ; 8, shall he stand; xxxiii. 16, He shall dwell; 22, be 
will save ; xxxiv. 16, it, commanded, it, gathered ; 17, he, cast ; 
Xxxv. 2, they, see; 4, be will come; xxxvii. 11, thou, heard, shalt 
thou be ?; 16, thou hast made; 24,amJ come; 25, J, digged ; 
38, they escaped ; xxxviii. 10, J said; 15, and himself; 17, thou 
hast in love; 19, he shall praise; xli. 14, J, help; 16, thou, 
rejoice ; 17, J, will hear; xlii. 6, J, called; xliii. 4, J have loved ; 
12, I, declared ; 26, declare thou ; xlv. 2, J will go; 8, J, created ; 
12, J, made; 13, J, raised, be build; 18, he, established ; 
xlvi. 4, will J carry, J, made, J bear, even J will carry ; xlviii. 6, 
not ye declare ?; 15, J, spoken ; xlix. 4, J said; 15, J not forget ; 
21, I was left; 25, J, contend, J, save; 1. 5, J was not; 
lili. 4, be hath borne, we did esteem; 7, he was afflicted ; 
11, be shall bear ; 12, be bare; liv. 16, J, created the smith, J, the 
waster ; lvii. 3, ye sons; 12, J, declare; 16, J have made; lix. 16, 
it sustained; Ix. 22, J, hasten; Ixi. 6, ye, named; Ixiii. §, 1 
upheld; 9, he redeemed; 10, they rebelled, be fought ; 
lxiv. §, thou, wroth; lxv. 13, ye, hungry, ye thirsty, ye ashamed ; 
14, ye, cry; 24, J, answer, J hear; lxvi. 3, they have chosen ; 
4, I also, choose ; 5, they, ashamed ; 9, Shall J bring; 13, will / 
comfort. 

Jer. i. 17, Thou therefore, J command thee ; 18, J have made 
thee ; ii. 21, J had planted ; 27, thou hast brought ; 31, see ye: 
iii. 1, but thou hast ; 14, for Jam; 19, But J said; iv. 12, will J 
give; v.4,J said; 5, they have known, but these have ; vii. 11, / 
have seen; 16, pray not thou; 23, ye shall be; viii. 20, we, not 
saved ; x. 19, J said; xi. 4, J will be; 10, they went; 14, pray 
not thou; xii. 3, But thou; 6, they, dealt, they, called ; 
xiii. 21, thou taught; 23, may ye also; 26, Therefore will J; 
xiv. 15, J sent, not; 22, thou, made; xv. 6, Thou, forsaken ; 
15, thou knowest ; 19, let them return, not thou; xvi. 12, ye have 
done; xvii. 16, J, not hastened, thou knowest ; 18, let not me be 
confounded, let them be dismayed, not me ; xviii. 23, thou knowest ; 
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xix. 4, neither they ; xxi. 5, J myself ; xxiii. 2, ye have; 3, And J 
will; 21, they ran, they prophesied ; 24, that J shall not; 32, J 
sent, not; xxiv. 7, J will be ; xxv. 29, should ye be ? ; 30, prophesy 
thou; xxvii. 5, J, made; 6, I, given; 9, hearken not ye; 
XXVili. 15, thou makest ; xxix. 11, J know; 20, hear ye; 25, Because 
thou; 31, I sent, not; xxx. 10, fear thou not; 22, J will be; 
xxxi. I, they shall ; 32, they brake, although J ; 33, they shall be ; 
37, I will also; xxxii. 17, thou, made; 25, thou, said; 38, J will; 
Xxxiv. 3, thou, not escape; 5, for J have; 13, J made; 15, ye 
were; 17, ye have not; xxxv. 14, J, spoken; xxxvi. 6, go thou ; 
29, thou hast burned ; xxxviii. 17, thou, live ; 18, thou, not escape 
(so, 23); xl. 10, but ye; xlii. 5, Then they said; 20, when ye 
sent; xliv.2; Yehaveseen; xlv. 5, seekest thou? ; xlvi. 21, for 
they also; 27, fear not thou; 28, Fear thou not; xlviii. 7, thou 
shalt also; 30, J know; xlix. 10, J, made bare; 11, J will; 12, art 
thou he? ; 1. 24, thou wast not ; li. 62, thou, spoken. 

Lam. i. 3, she dwelleth ; 8, she sigheth ; 19, they deceived ; 
21, thou hast done ; iii. 42, we, transgressed, thou, not pardoned ; 
iv. 9, for these ; v. 7, we have borne ; 19, Thou, remainest. 

Ezek. iii. 6, they would ; 19, if thou warn, he, die, but thou 
hast ; 20, he, die; 21, if thou warn, he, not sin, also thou; iv. 5, 
For J have; v. 11, therefore will J, neither will J; 13, J, spoken 
(so, 15) (so, 17); viii. 18, J also deal; xi. 5, J know; 11, neither 
shall ye ; 20, J will be; xii. 4, thou, go; xiii. 7, J, not spoken ? ; 
II, and ye; 22, whom J have not; xiv. 4, J, answer; 9, J, 
deceived; 11, J may be; 14, they should deliver; 18, they 
only ; 20, they shall but deliver; xvi. 60, J, remember ; 62, J, 
establish ; xvii. 21, 24, J, spoken ; 22,1, take; xviii. 4, 20, tt, die ; 
17, he, not die; 27, he, save; xx. 15, 23, J lifted; 25, J gave; 
31, J be inquired?; J, not inquired; xxi. 5, J, have drawn ; 
12, it shall be upon my people ; 17, J, smite, J, said ; 32, J, spoken ; 
xxii. 14, J, spoken; 22, J, poured out; xxiii. 25, they shall take 
thy sons; xxiv. 9, J will even; 14, J, spoken; xxv. 4, they, eat, 
they drink ; xxvi. 5,14; J, spoken; xxvii. 3, thou, said; 10, they 
set forth; 11, they have made; xxviii. 10, J, spoken; 18, tt, 
devour ; xxix. 3,9, 7, made; xxx. 12, J, spoken; xxxi. 17, They 
also ; xxxii. 28, thou, broken ; 29, they, lie; xxxv. 9, thou warn, 
he, die, thou, delivered ; 13, if he trust ; 19, he, live; xxxiv. 11, J 
search; 15, J, feed, J, cause; 20, J, judge; 23, he, feed, he 
shall be; 24, J, will be, Z, spoken; xxxv. 4, thou shalt be; 
13, J, heard; xxxvi. 7, Also thou; 7, I, lifted; 8, But ye; 
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28, I will be; 36, J, build, J, spoken; xxxvii. 3, thou knowest ; 
14, I, spoken ; 23, I will be; 27, they shall be; xxxix. 5, I, spoken ; 
xliii. 10, Thou, son ; xliv. 3, be shall sit ; 11, they, slay, they, stand ; 
15, they, come near; 16, they, enter, they, come near; 24, they, 
stand ; 29, they, eat; xlv. 17, he, prepare. 

Dan. viii. 2, J was by ; 5, as J was; 15,7, hadseen; 26, shut 
thou ; ix. 23, ]amcome; x. 4,as I was; 8, Therefore; 9, then 
was 1; 12, J am come; 13, J remained; xi. 8, he, continue; 
xii. 4, But thou; 8, J heard; 13, But go thow. 

Hos. i. 9, J will not ; ii. 8, she did not, that J gave; 21, they 
shall hear (so 22) ; 23, they, say; iv. 6, because thou, I, forget ; 
14, for themselves; v. 3, I know; 13, yet could he; 14, even J; 
vi. 1, be hath torn; 7, they, transgressed; vii. 8, he, mixed; 
9, be knoweth not (twice); 13, J, redeemed, they, spoken ; 
15, J, bound ; viii. 4, They have set; 9, For they are; 13, they, 
return; ix. 10, but they went; x. 2, he, break; 11, J passed; 
xi. 3, J taught; 10, when he shall roar; xii. 6, turn thou; 
10, J, multiplied; xiii. 5, J did know; 15, Though he be, he, 
spoil; xiv. 8, J, heard. 

Am. ii. 9, destroyed J; 10, Also J; iv. 6, And J also; 
7 And also J ; vii. 17, thou, die. 

Jon. i. 14, for thou; ii. 4, J said; 9, But J will; iv. 10, Thou 
hast had; 11, should not J? 

Mic. iii. 8, truly J; iv. 5, we will walk; 12, they know not ; 
vi. 13, also will 1; 14, Thou, eat; 15, Thou, sow, thou, tread ; 
vii. 7, therefore J will; 12, be shall come. 

Nah. iii. 10, Yet was she; 11, Thou also, thou, seek. 

Hab. i. 10, They, scoff, they, deride; ii. 8, Because thou ; 
iii. 18, Yet J will. 

Zeph. iii. 13, they, feed. 

Zech. i. 9, I, shew ; 12, wilt thou not ?; 15, J was but, they 
helped ; ii. 5, For J; iii. 7, thou, judge; vi. 10, come thou; 
13, he shall build, he, bear ; viii. 8, J will be; 21, J, go; ix. 4, she, 
devoured ; xiii. 9, they, call, J, hear, they say. 

Mal. i. 4, They, build, J throw down; 5, ye, say; ii. 8, ye, 
departed ; 9, have J also; 14, thou hast dealt ; iii. 6, J change not, 
ye, not consumed ; 12, ye shall be. 


Cuaries Evcene Epwarps. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Note on THE Newserry BiBie 


The foregoing list was prepared without consulting the 
Newberry Bible, which prints emphatic pronouns in its text in 
Old English letters. On comparing with this list, by far the most 
of these pronouns are so indicated, evidently because of the rule 
here followed, that where a verbal form indicates a personal 
pronoun, and that pronoun is also expressed, this double 
presentation of it gives it emphasis. Yet the Newberry Bible 
disregards this rule, printing the pronouns in ordinary type, in 
the following places: Gen. x. 8,9; xv. 4; 1. 20; Ex. xviii. 26; 
Num. xxxii. 17; xxxv. 19; Deut. i. 39; xxi. 9; xxviii. 44; 
xxxi. 23; Josh. xxii. 23; Judg. xv. 12; xvii.2; 1 Sam. xx. 8; 
2 Sam. xvii. 17; xviii. 13; 1 Kings v. 9; xix. 4; xx. 25; 
and 40; 2 Kings ii. 14; 1 Chron. xix. 15; xxiv. 31; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 20; Ezra iv. 3; x. 8; Neh. iii. 6; Job xxvii. 12; Psalms 
Ixxxvi. 17; lxxxvii. §; cxxiv. 7; Prov. xxxi. 29; Eccl. ii. 12, 
and 14; Isa. xxxviii. 15 ; xlvi.4; Lam.i.3; iv.g; Ezek. xiv. 18 ; 
Hos. iv. 14; Mic. vii. 12. Moreover, even when a pronoun 
has been indicated only by a verbal form, and is not expressed, 
we find it printed in Old English type, as if emphatic, in Deut. 
xxxi. 23 (“ which J sware”) and Psalm cxxxix. 13 (“‘ Thou hast 
covered”). By contrast with the perfect and imperfect forms 
of the verb, the participles are impersonal, containing no hint 
of a personal pronoun. But pronouns construed with participles 
have been written as emphatic in Old English letters, for instance, 
Num. xi. 29; Deut. xxxi. 3, 8; Josh. xxii. 22; Judg. xi. 27, 
and other references could be given. And in some clauses where 
there is no verb at all, we find in this Bible emphatic pronouns, 
so printed, as in Lev. xx. 24; Num. xi. 21; xiv.9; Josh. xxiv. 22; 
Judg. vi. 10. Besides, this Bible includes other classes of pronouns 
which it prints as if emphatic, and which will not be discussed 
here. But here are indications enough that a considerable 
revision is needed for this publication, if its treatment of pronouns 
is to be consistent or accurate. The Newberry Bible is a product 
of labour and expense, and illustrates the fact that much informa- 
tion can be given to readers of the Authorized Version through 
marginal notes and ingenious devices. And why should not a 
new body of notes be prepared by scholars of to-day ? 


Cuartes Evcene Epwarps. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


AUS THEOLOGIE UND GESCHICHTE DER REFORMIERTEN 
KIRCHE* 


E. F. Kart MUxier, Professor der reformierten Theologie (Systematik und Neues 
Testament) an der theologischen Fakultat in Erlangen, war einer der Mitbegriinder 
und ist einer der Fiihrer der reformierten Bewegung in Deutschland. Er hat dafiir 
theologisch gearbeitet: wie seine Symbolik 1896, seine treffliche Ausgabe der 
reformierten Bekenntnisschriften 1903, seine Uebersetzung der Kommentare 
Calvins, 1901-1919 und der Institutio 1909 und 1928, sowie eine lange Reihe kleinerer 
Arbeiten und Aufsatze (siche das Verzeichnis in der Festschrift S. 346-360) bezeugen. 
Er, der eine Zeitlang die Reformierte Kirchenzeitung leitete (1895-99), stand Jahr- 
zehnte hindurch mit seiner ganzen Persénlichkeit, mit seinem weisen Rat, mit seinem 
unermiidlichen Wirken fiir das reformierte Bekenntnis und die reformierte Kirche 
in Deutschland ein. Daher war es eine Dankespflicht, dass als er am 27. Juli dieses 
Jahres seinen 70 Geburtstag feierte, seine Schiiler und Freunde ihm ihre Verehrung 
éffentlich kund thaten. Es geschah nach deutscher Gelehrten = Sitte durch Heraus- 
gabe einer Festschrift, zu welcher jiingere und altere Theologen einen Beitrag aus 
ihrem Arbeitsgebiet beisteuerten. 

So ist das vorliegende Buch entstanden: es bietet ein keineswegs vollstandiges, 
aber doch bezeichnendes Bild der Krafte und wissenschaftlichen Bestrebungen, 
die heute den reformierten Protestantismus in Deutschland férdern méchten. 
Wenn wir die einzelnen Aufsatze iiberschauen, so greifen wir wahrscheinlich zuerst 
nach dem Beitrag Karl Barth’s in Bonn: “ Gottfried Menken und das Problem des 
Biblicismus ” (S. 73-96). Menken, der Prediger in seiner Vaterstadt Bremen (1802- 
bis zu seinem Tode 1831), der beriihmte Meister der “ Homilie ”, leitet als streng 
offenbarungs-glaubiger Verkiindiger der unverkiirzten alt-und neutestamentlichen 
Heilswahrheit, so wie er sie verstand, von dem reformierten Pietismus des 18. 
Jahrhunderts zu der Erweckung des 19. hiniiber. Unser Jubilar E. F. Karl Miiller 
hat iiber ihn einen allseitig orientierenden Artikel in der Hauck’ schen Real-Encyclo- 
padie, bd. XII3, s. 581-586, geschrieben. Karl Barth bietet dazu eine wertvolle 
Erganzung, indem er den Biblicismus Menkens, der sich konsequent in Predigt wie 
Lehre auf den Inhalt der Schrift, auf die geschichtliche Offenbarung Gottes beschrankt 
priift und kritisiert. Er erkennt die “geradezu prophetische Bedeiitsamkeit” dieser 
Haltung an, aber zeigt zugleich ihre Mangel und Gebrechen. “Er hat sich damit, 
dass er das ‘Ganze’ der Bibel durchaus auf eigene Faust—ohne jede Riicksicht auf 
die Lehre der Kirche, z. B. auch des Heidelberger Katechismus-feststellen und 
darstellen wollte, einer Sicherung beraubt, deren seine an sich so vortreffliche Lehre 
von dem realen Gottesreich und von der realen Hoffnung gar sehr bediirftig gewesen 
ware.” (S. 91.) In seinem Synergismus, in seinem Nichtverstandnis der biblischen 
und kirchlichen Lehre von der Gnadenwahl sei Menken ein rechter Zeitgenosse der 
Aufklarung, nicht nur eines Schleiermacher, sondern sogar eines Wegscheider gewesen. 
Wir stimmen dieser Kritik vollstandig zu, natiirlich mit dem Vorbehalt, den auch 
Barth teilt, dass es einen Biblicismus giebt, der jene Einseitigkeit meidet, und von 
dem aufs Ganze gesehen, schon durch Coccejus die heute als verhangnisvoll erkante 
Umbiegung herbeigefiihrt ist. Es ist das Verdienst, wie die Schwache Menkens, 
dass er die Linie, welche von Coccejus iiber Bengel, Oetinger (und Collenbusch) zu 
Beck, Hofmann, Kahler fiihrt, mitten im Rationalismus, ohne sich im geringsten 
stéren zu lassen, gepflegt hat. 


¥ Aus Theologie und Geschichte der Reformierten Kirche. Festgabe for E. F. Karl Maller— 
Erlangen zu dessen 70 Geburtstage. Neukirchen bei Mérs, Erziehungs-Verein, 1933. 
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Eine mit Barth’s Aufsatz verwandte Ausfiihrung bietet sein von ihm angeregter, 
doch nicht unselbstandiger Schiiler, der Direktor der Theologischen Schiile Elberfeld 
Otto Weber: “ Zum Problem der Exegese” (S. 97-121). ‘“‘ Um den unendlichen 
Abstand”’, der gegenwartig zwischen der historisch-kritischen Schriftforschung und 
der Schriftauslegung in der Predigt klafft, zu iiberbriikken, redet er nicht einer sogen- 
annten “ pneumatischen ”, aber einer “ theologischen ” Exegese das Wort. Sie soll 
der geschichtlichen Erforschung der Bibel freieste Bahn lassen, und doch zugleich 
die “‘ Ewigkeit des Wortes Gottes ”, das Wort, das den Glauben wirkt und die Kirche 
begriindet, zu erfassen streben—ein Ziel, das, so richtig es formuliert ist, doch die 
Gefahr in sich birgt, dass aufeinander Angewiesenes, das nach Luthers Wort wie 
Schwert und Scheide zusammengehért, ungebiihrlich auseinander gerissen wird. 

Einen Biblicisten wird man auch Lic. Kraemer, einen deutschen, in die Schweiz 
iibergesiedelten Pfarrer, zu nennen haben, der aus reger Forschung (vgl. sein Werk: 
Die biblische Urgeschichte, Wernigerode 1931 ; Der Rémerbrief, Die Offenbarung 
des Johannes, und die Schrift : die Ehre Gottes, Wernigerode 1932 ?) hier “ Bausteine 
zum Begriff” : “ Die Herrlichkeit Jahwes” beisteuert. Ferner sind mehrere Aufsatze 
Calvin-Fragen gewidmet. Die interessante Abhandlung von Bobatec, Prof. der 
reformierten Dogmatik in Wien, hat nur einen viel zu weit gefassten Titel. Von der 
Theokratie bei Calvin ist doch nur unter einem besondern Gesichtswinkel die Rede ; 
die Ueberschrift des Beitrags miisste etwa heissen: ‘* Zur Eigenart der maiestas Dei 
bei Calvin”. Hierzu bringt der Verfasser eine Reihe wichtiger neuer Gedanken 
und Argumente (S. 122-157). Der Elberfelder Studieninspektor Lic. Niesel unter- 
sucht den sogenannten Syllogismus practicus bei Calvin (S. 158-179), das heisst die 
Frage, in wie weit die guten Werke dazu mithelfen kénnen, dass wir nach Frage 86 des 
Heidelberger Katechismus “ bei uns selbst unsers Glaubens aus seinen Friichten gewiss 
sein” diirfen. Unser Aufsatz meint dies fiir den Genfer Reformator mit einem 
entschiedenen Nein beantworten zu miissen. Damit wiirde Calvin nicht allein zu 
dem genannten Katechismus, zu Beza und der spateren Orthodoxie, sondern auch zu 
Zwingli, Leo Jud und zu Butzer (siehe meinenEvangeliencom. B’s,S.175)in Gegensatz- 
treten. Das ist aber meines Erachtens ein Irrtum Niesel’s. Gewiss macht Calvin 
mit besonderer. Energie das sola fide geltend. Aber soweit die klare reformatorische 
Rechtfertigung nicht verletzt wird, ist der syllogismus practicus auch fiir Calvin von 
einem subsidiaren Wert. Zu deutlich lautet doch sein Zeugnis in der Institutio III, 
XIV, 18: sic fundata, erecta, stabilita conscientia operum quoque consideratione 
stabilitur ; quateniis scilicet testimonia sint Dei in nobis habitantis ac regnantis. 
Lic Obendiek, Pfarrer in Barmen, fiigt eine schéne Abhandlung bei iiber: “ Die 
Erfahrung in ihrem Verhaltnis zum Worte Gottes bei Calvin” (S. 180-214). In 
3 Abschnitten: “die positive Funktion der Erfahrung”, “das substantielle 
Verhiltnis der Erfahrung zum Worte gottes ”, “ die kritische Function der Erfahrung”, 
wird im Grunde nur dies eine gesagt, dass die experientia fidei im Dienst des Wortes 
steht und seine Wirklichkeit, seine Lebendigkeit, die Gegenwartsmacht Gottes im 
Wort bestatigt und deutlich macht. So richtig und wertvoll diese Ausfiihrungen 
sind, so hatte doch Obendiek wenigstens andeuten miissen, dass damit die hierhin 
gehérigen Probleme nicht erschdpft sind. Es hatte der wichtige Begriff der analogia 
fidei, ferner die Stellung Calvins zu den altkirchlichen Symbolen im Streit mit 
Caroli und noch anderes mit in Betracht gezogen werden miissen, im dem so 
zeitgemassen Thema gerecht zu werden. 

Unter den iibrigen Arbeiten, die ich nicht naher characterisieren kann, ragt 
der Aufsatz Prof. Béhl’s in Leiden hervor: “ Was lehrt die dkumenische 
Bewegung?” (S. 321-345). Dieser vorsichtig abwagende, die Realitat der Dinge 
wiirdigender und dennoch im Glaubensmut kiihn vorwarts blickender Artikel 
entspricht im wesentlichen auch meiner Stellung zu der okumenischen Bewegung. 

Wenn ich endlich noch auf meinen Beitrag zu der Miiller-Festschrit (S. 273-304) 
hinweisen darf, so kénnte derselbe bei den britischen Theologen Lesonderes Interesse 
finden. Er beschiaftigt sich wieder wie in dem Heft der Theologischen Studien 
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und Kritiken (1931, S. 302-311), das Kattenbusch zu seinem 80. Geburtstag 
gewidmet war, mit William Perkins, dem Fellow am Christ College und Prediger 
in Cambridge,t 1602. Ich sehe in Perkins, wie einst schon der reformierte Kirchen- 
historiker H. Heppe, den Vater des Pietismus. Zum ersten mal ist in ihm Geist 
und Art der spater in Deutschland sogenannten pietistischen Frémmigkeit aufgebro- 
chen. Sie wurde nach den Niederlanden durch den Perkins-Schiiler Amesius gebracht, 
breitete sich von dort auch in das Luthertum (Spener, Francke, Zinzendorf) aus 
und wirkte kraftig weiter im 19. Jahrhundert bis in die Gegenwart hinein. Eine 
ahnliche Linie geschichtlicher Entwicklung lasst sich auch in England deutlich 
nachweisen. Ich hoffe, demnichst eine Reihe von Schiilern des Perkins schildern 
zu kénnen, welche den Pietismus fortpflanzten, bis er in Baxter und Bunyan wieder 
einen Héhepunkt erreichte. Ferner wird man wohl nicht fehl gehen, wenn man im 
Methodismus und im evangelical movement ein natiirlich vielfach eigenartiges 
Erwachen des puritanischen Perkins erblicht. So wiirde Perkins den Ausgangspunkt 
dieser 2 hochbedeutsamen Entwicklungslinien sowohl in Grossbritannien als auf dem 
Festlande darstellen, so dass man sich nur wundern muss, dass seine Gestalt nicht 
langst in den Mittelpunkt kirchengeschichtlicher Forschung getreten ist. 

An der Miiller-Festschrift haben sich nicht alle deutschen reformierten 
Theologen beteiligt. Was ich aber iiber den beschrankten Kreis der Mitarbeiter 
sagen durfte, macht, wie ich hoffe, deutlich, dass unter den Reformierten Deutsch- 
lands gegenwirtig ein theologisches Leben sich regt, das fiir Kirche und Wissenschaft 
sich fiiruchtbar erweist. 


Auc. Lane. 
Halle a. S 


ADOLF VON HARNACK’ 


Ir is interesting to find an historian so soon after his death already himself become 
material for historians, It will be agreed, however, that few of his generation or 
profession could better justify such treatment than Adolf von Harnack. Dr. Sietsma 
has produced a massive volume about him. It is a tribute to the greatness of Harnack 
that it has been thought desirable to subject him to such elaborate biographical 
and critical study. Even Harnack’s admirers will admit that his teaching is now a 
thing of the past—not his researches which are a permanent contribution to scholar- 
ship—but his Harnackism. This, however, they will hold is chiefly due to himself and 
means that he has helped the thinking world up to a position from which it is inclined 
to look down upon him. 

Sietsma’s book was prepared for the doctorate in Theology at the Free University 
of Amsterdam and offers abundant evidence of great diligence in the study of 
Harnack’s works, and of ability to state very fairly the positions occupied by Harnack. 
The attitude of the writer is definitely hostile to much that was of the essence of things 
with Harnack, for example Harnack’s view of Christianity as simply the highest stage 
in religious development, his disbelief in miracles, his acceptance of the higher 
criticism ; hostile also to Harnack’s special emphasis upon the importance of the 
individual in history, the place he assigns to Hellenizing influences in the History of 
Dogma, his predilection for Marcion, his apparent view of History as a great song of 
praise of man rather than of God, his treatment of Church History as merely a part 
of general History with stress upon the influence of politics and the thought of the 
times. One of the most interesting discussions concerns the content of the word 
Dogma as used by Harnack. 

The first part of the book gives an intimate account of Harnack’s career, which 
will be much appreciated by all who, like the writer of this review, had the privilege 
of studying under him. The author shows himself familiar with the many shorter 
studies of Harnack which have appeared and at the same time shows also his own 


* Adolf von Harnack, voornamelijk als Dogmabistoricus, by K. Sietsma. Published by W. D. 
Meinema, Delft, 1933. 
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judgment. The width of Harnack’s interests as here revealed was remarkable, and his 
personality obviously a commanding one whether he was in the throes of theological 
controversy over Pastor Jatho or the use of the Apostles’ Creed or managing the 
Library or the Kaiser Wilhelm Gesellschaft or championing his country in the War 
years or the post-War reconstruction. 

The main part of Dr. Sietsma’s volume is a careful review of Harnack’s History 
of Dogma from the standpoint of orthodox Calvinism. Nothing strikingly new is 
brought out, but on the other hand the case is fully stated, and the book will be of 
particular value in making students thoroughly aware of Harnack’s presuppositions 
as a liberal theologian and of the eccentricities of his individual outlook. For a long 
time to come students will inevitably use Harnack’s work and it is only fair that they 
should be able to distinguish between Harnack and his History of Dogma. 

It is interesting to meet again the old problem of bias in History. Harnack 
(not so much indeed as Hegel Baur yet without doubt) found what he wished to 
find and was blind in spots. No one indeed can see at all without eyes and no one can 
see with any but his own eyes. Even a camera may be said to have a point of view. 
And History will always involve judgment. But the German mind seems to some 
of us to suffer more from this fact than is necessary. The logical gift and the zeal 
for system render it specially open to the dangers. C.C. J. Webb in his latest book 
reports how Henry Sidgwick was asked by a German correspondent what his 
Weltanschauung was, and replied on a postcard that he had not the slightest idea. 
This brings out an important difference between English and German mentality. 
But the defects of this German tendency may be largely overcome by those who 
take care to acquaint themselves with the Weltanschauung of their authority, and 
read his works carefully with this always in mind, making due allowances. Dr. 
Sietsma’s book will be a help to many in doing this as far as Harnack is concerned. 

Dr. Sietsma is a confident writer with a good grip of the details, not only of 
Harnack’s books but of History of Dogma itself. The five hundred page volume is 
handsomely produced. Some misprints have been overlooked. A number of Greek 
words and accents are inaccurately printed. And one’s confidence is somewhat 
shaken by the fact that the great majority of the English quotations contain small 
mistakes. An important one from Cunningham on p. 267 has been rendered 
unintelligible. But one of the most important requirements about an historical work 
is that it should so be done that it will not have to be attempted again, and this can 
safely be said to be the case with the book before us. 


Aberdeen, Scotland. G. D. Henperson. 


HET CALVINISME EN DE REFORMATIE VAN De WIJSBEGEERTE! 


Some may enquire, says Dr. Vollenhoven, what Calvinism, a mere “ belief”, has to 
do with systematic philosophy and science? But what is it to think scientifically ? 
Is it not to discover the exact relation between knowledge and the knowable ? And 
is not-God embraced in the latter? Therefore any science or philosophy that 
leaves God out or conceives of him in an imperfect way, can never claim to solve its 
problem truly. The author holds that any synthesis between Christian faith and 
contemporary science and philosophy is impossible, and therefore the Christian 
thinker has the task of re-erecting the scientific structure upon the sure foundation 
of divine revelation in Holy Scripture. 

What is Calvinism ? This time-honoured question is answered by Dr. Vollen- 
hoven as follows: Calvinism is not the uncritical admiration of all that John Calvin 
did, nor is it the literal repetition of all he taught. There is needed the distinguishing 
between what in his system is of local and temporal interest only, his expedient 
solution of the difficult practical problems that confronted him, and what may be 

1 Het Calvinisme en de Reformatie van de Wijsbegeerte. Dr. D.H. Th. Vollenhoven. H. J. Paris. 
Amsterdam. 1933. pp. 319. 
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rightly called the abiding principles. Only the latter are entitled to the name 
Calvinism. For example: the electing grace of God is a principle of Calvinism. 
If this is believed, it must also be believed that it is not necessary to hold that God 
bestows faith on every man. But if so, then no temporal power has the right to 
demand that all its subjects be believers in Christ. Calvin believed in election and 
yet moved by his desire to make Geneva a city of refuge for the oppressed by the 
counter-reformation, attempted to have all alike believing memBers of the church. 
But this is to make the church a human institution and to contradict the implication 
of election. Dr. Vollenhoven asserts as Calvinistic principles sufficient and necessary 
for the purpose he has in view: that Scripture is the Word of God, to the authority 
of which we must yield so soon as we clearly understand what it means. Scripture 
asserts the absolute sovereignty of God and therefore the absolute distinction between 
the creator and the creature. Scripture being a “ verbal” revelation implies that 
religion has the form of a unio foederalis. Man’s present condition is one of universal 
ruin, a ruin that affects all his thinking and acting, but in the person of the mediator 
the sovereign God has provided of grace a way of salvation that is just as universal 
in its rescue of human nature and its powers as sin has been in destroying them. 
The Calvinist asserts these principles without equivocation, and also accepts what 
can be deduced from them by good and necessary inference. The author explains 
each of these principles at length, and holds that they must form the fundamental 
“* motives ” of all Scriptural science and philosophy. 

The unscriptural scientists and philosophers are divided into the following 
basic types: the Monists, who are either Pantheists or Pancosmists, and the Dualists, 
who are either Partial Theists or Partial Cosmists. Following this scheme the 
second portion of the book examines and appraises the chief tendencies in European 
thought before the coming of the Gospel, and after the coming, the syntheses attempted 
by the Fathers and the Mediaevalists, and the weakening of the syntheses, to the time 
of Calvin. Of special interest and value in this part of the book is the exposition and 
comparison of the philosophic attitudes and views of Luther, Zwingli and Calvin. 

Dr. Vollenhoven has written an able and lucid treatise on his topic. Of especial 
value to the student are the notes abundantly supplied in full documentation of the 
facts asserted. Those who use the book thoughtfully will find that it supplies for the 
present believer in Calvinism, what Charles Hodge found in the now almost forgotten 
volumes of Heinrich Ritter, Die Christliche Philosophie. 

We do not think that the author intends to urge upon us two notions each of 
which seems to the reviewer mistaken. There is a large domain of science in which 
the distinction of “ Scriptural” and ‘‘ Unscriptural” does not seem pertinent. 
I have in mind the formal aspect of logic and mathematics, and the purely observa- 
tional and fact-finding work of natural science. Here “ Christian” must mean to 
carry out the work as exactly as possible, but the results in themselves are no more 
to be qualified by the adjectives “ scriptural” and “ unscriptural” than is, for 
example, the multiplication table or that the leaf of the clover is palmately trifoliate. 
But when we go beyond the purely descriptive part of science to the metaphysical 
implications, there is where the adjectives mentioned are in place. But here again 
the thoughtful reader of the book will be puzzled. Are Calvinists to follow the 
example of the Romanists and formulate a philosophy which is to be the norm of 
all thinking ? Are we to have a system like Thomism, according to which all thought 
is to be judged, and by which it is to be condemned if it is non-conforming ? Or 
are we to be called to belief in the common sense realism of Reid and McCosh, the 
system whose intimate relation with the Calvinism of a generation ago is a matter 
of historical record ? Or can the Calvinistic system be believed sincerely by thinkers 
of more than one school of philosophical thought? It would be interesting to 
have Dr. Vollenhoven develop in a future treatise the answers to these questions. 

Grorce Jounson. 
Lincoln University, Pa. 
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MARTIN LUTHER: THE FORMATIVE YEARS* 


We have in this carefully written treatise a painstaking and detailed study of the 
first thirty-four years of the life of the great German Reformer. The book is 
divided as follows: Part I, The Setting ; Part II, The Student, 1483-1505 ; Part III, 
The Monk Student, 1505-1508 ; Part IV, The Monk Teacher-Student, 1508-1512 ; 
Part V, The Monk Professor, 1512-1517; Part VI, Perspective. 

In describing ‘‘ The Setting ” the author reminds us that the age into which 
Luther was born was an age in which the forces and potencies of new life were 
manifesting themselves in the realm of science and in many departments of human 
activity. ‘Ten years before Luther was born, Copernicus was born; eight years 
before, Michael Angelo was born; one year before, Savonarola began his career of 
moral reform in Florence. ‘Two years after Luther’s birth, Raphael was born. While 
Luther was going to school at Mansfield, Leonardo da Vinci was painting in Milan ; 
Columbus discovered America; Paracelsus was born; Hans Holbein the Elder 
had made a reputation for himself as a painter, while Albrecht Durer was beginning 
to learn the art. 

Mr. Kuiper describes in a very lucid way how Luther first “ grew into his age 
by learning its views about God, life and the world ”, and then how “ he broke away 
from much that he had learned”. The author’s main thesis may be summed up in 
his own words: “ To understand our own present day world we must among other 
things understand the Reformation. To understand the Reformation we must 
know Luther. To know Luther we must understand his evolution during his 
formative years.” 

The Reformation was really the fruit of a mighty spiritual revival, and the 
principal event in Luther’s formative years was a tremendous religious discovery. 
That discovery came to Luther after long groping in the darkness, or in the shadows. 
It did not come to him through some mystic voice speaking to him on the steps of the 
Scala sancta in Rome, but it flashed on him, with startling suddenness in the end, 
as he pored over the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans in a monk’s room 
at Wittenberg. This book would be worth reading, if only for its dramatic account 
of Luther’s epoch-making discovery, and of the way in which Romans i. 17 became 
to him “ the gate to Paradise ’’. 

In these days, when those whom John Stuart Blackie described as the “ mimics ” 
and the “ slaves” of Rome are very numerous and very influential, it is well that 
we should lay to heart what Mr. Kuiper says towards the close of his readable and 
stimulating treatise, that “ now as always there is no hope except in the gospel, 
which was again discovered by Luther, the gospel of grace and not of works, the 
gospel of the sinfulness of man and the redeeming power of Christ ”. 


Dumbarton. ALEXANDER Ross, 


THE MESSAGE FROM PATMOS? 


Awnotuer book on the Apocalypse! Dr. Clark’s book is a small and slender production 
in comparison with Mauro’s massive exposition, which was reviewed in July. But, 
so far as exegetical acumen and firm grasp of the essential principles of interpretation 
are concerned, Dr. Clark’s will bear comparison with any commentary. 

Dr. Clark describes his general standpoint in his Foreword. He informs us that 
in his exposition he has aimed at presenting “ the obvious meaning of the Apocalypse 
as it appears in the text taken at its face value, including its many references to other 


™ Martin Luther : The Formative Years. Being the Story of the First Thirty-four Years of his 
Life. By Barend Klaas Kuiper. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, The Reformed Press, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. 1933. 298 pp. Two dollars. 

2 The Message from Patmos. 148 pp. Price one dollar, from the author, Rev. David S. Clark, D.D., 
2438 North roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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parts of the Scriptures ”, and he points out that, in the pursuit of this purpose, he 
has been led to criticize the premillennial view of the book. “ This statement is 
made,” he writes, “‘ because the writer desires to disclaim antagonism to the pre- 
millennialists for whom he entertains a very high regard and whom he counts as 
friends. For while the writer dissents from that particular doctrine, he stands 
firmly by and with the premillennialist in his defence of the integrity, authority and 
inspiration of the holy Scriptures, and would define himself as a postmillennial 
fundamentalist.” 

As a specimen of Dr. Clark’s sane treatment of the text, take this. On “ Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock,” he has this comment : “ Dr. Scofield heads this: ‘ The 
place and attitude of Christ at the end of the church age.’ It is the attitude of Christ 
in any age.” 

Perhaps the best thing in Dr. Clark’s very cogent exposition is the strong 
argument which he advances for the theory that the Apocalypse has in view through- 
out the two great enemies of the early Christian Church, the Jewish State and 
Pagan Rome. It is very illuminating to note how, on this view, a clue is readily found 
which elucidates much that is obscure in the Apocalypse, and a plan is discerned 
which binds the book into a unity. 

ALEXANDER Ross. 
Dumbarton. 


NOTABLE CONFESSIONS" 


Tue first part of this book deals with “ Notable Confessions of Sin”, and contains 
discourses on Achan, David, Peter, The Prodigal Son, The Publican, Judas, and 
Paul. The second part deals with “ Notable Confessions of Faith”, and contains 
discourses on Simeon, Peter, The Thief on the Cross, Thomas and Paul. 

These discourses are all thoroughly faithful to “The Three R’s”, Ruin, 
Redemption, Regeneration, and they afford clear proof that the preacher has sound 
Biblical views of sin and grace and God’s “ great salvation”. They are severely 
plain statements of evangelical truth. There is nothing ornate about them. But 
then, there were no flowers of oratory in Simon Peter’s sermon in Acts ii., and, in spite 
of that fact, it seems to have been not without results. 

ALEXANDER Ross. 
Dumbarton. 


DE NOODZAKELIJKHEID EENER CHRISTELIJKE LOGICA.? 


Tuis treatise is an expansion of the presidential address delivered by the author at 
the §2nd anniversary of the Free University of Amsterdam, The Introduction 
(pp. 1-6) raises the question, “ Is there such a thing as a Christian logic?” The 
author thinks that there is, but does not claim to be able to answer his question in 
a completely satisfactory way. Careful exegesis does not support Justin Martyr’s 
speculations as to the special relation between the Logos of Scripture and our human 
thinking, and yet it does not seem probable that our science and our logic should lie 
outside the saving work of the Mediator. For the logician who investigates human 
thinking, concepts, judgments, conclusions and evidence, the laws of valid inference 
and the results of applying these laws, must serve God and depend on the Saviour 
equally with his colleague who instructs for example in sociology. But the objection 
is made that logic is a “ formal ” science, and can be treated in abstraction from the 
cosmos and human knowledge as content, and also “ completed” or stationary. 


© Notable Confessions. By Rev. Theodore Walz, Pastor of Evangelical Lutheran Church of our 
Saviour, Cincinnati, Ohio. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
119 pp. One dollar. 
2 De Noodzakelijkbeid eener Christelijke Logica. Dr. D. H. Th. Vollenhoven. UH. J. Paris, 
am. MCMXxxIII. Pp. vim. I10. 
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The notion of formal logic has changed—it did not mean for Aristotle what it meant 
for Kant, and present views differ from each, and further the stationary nature of 
! logic is an illusion. To-day the debate is carried on by two parties: the “ objec- 
tivists ” represented by Cantor, Russell and others, and the “ subjectivists ” repre- 
sented by Brouwer, Weyl, and Hilbert. Whether the Calvinist should ally himself 
with the former or the latter depends on how the fundamental motives of the debate 
are to be understood. ‘These motives are best apprehended by examining the history 
of logic. Dr. Vollenhoven then proceeds to such a survey, limiting himself to the 
period before the Reformation and in it to one topic: the subject who is bound to 
logical laws, and the norms or laws themselves. The treatise then divides into two 
portions; the “ strife” in the past (pp. 9-80), and the “ lessons ” to be drawn from 
it (pp. 81-98). In the portion dealing with the “ strife ” it is pointed out that two 
methods of investigation were recognized. The “ descending” method gains 
knowledge of the lower domain via knowledge of the higher ; whereas the “ ascend- 
ing ” is the reverse. The author finds in the latter method the source of the anti- 
nomies and the consequent frustration of thinking in its efforts to extricate itself 
from contradiction. The portion dealing with the “ lesson ” of the past commends 
to our favour the “ descending” way interpreted in a Christian manner, i.e. assuming 
to start with the religious, cosmological and epistemological organizing ideas. These 
Ideas are explained in outline, and the author concludes as follows : Such a Christian 
logic will have a future only if it abandons all compromise with the “ ascending ” 
method, and “ places its highest honour in the service of Him Who has revealed 
Himself in His Word, the Logos, for the redemption also of our logical life, which He 
like everything cosmic has created for Himself. 

The book well deserves study not only for its own sake, but as a guide to further 
investigation, since every statement of fact is documented by the notes (pp. 99-110). 


Lincoln University, Pa. GrorcE JoHNson. 
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Professor T. W. Manson, M.A., D.Litt.—The Message of the Epistles—1 Corinthians. 
Professor C. H. Dodd, M.A., D.D.—Miracles in the Gospels. The Same, September : 
Rev. James Reid, D.D.—The Message of the Epistles—2 Corinthians. Rev. J. S. 
MacArthur, B.D.—The Oxford Movement and the Training of the Anglican Clergy. 
Rev. J. H. Maclean, D.D.—St. Paul at Athens. Rev. T. Crouther Gordon, D.F.C., 
B.D.—A New Date for Feremiab. 


“ THe Journa or THeotocicat Strupies,” London, July, 1933: F.C. Burkitt, 
D.D.—Foseph Armitage Robinson. Rev. B. H. Streeter—The Primitive Text of the 
Acts (A.C. Clark). Rev. G. Dix—Didache and Diatessaron. Rev. M. Frost—Notes 
on the Te Deum. Rev. L. Prestige—A yev(v)nros and Cognate Words in Athanasius. 
F. C. Burkitt, D.D.—The New Manichaean Documents. A. Souter, Litt.D.—A 
Manuscript of St. Augustine at Perth, Scotland, Rev. P. L. Hedley—éapovAia. 
Reviews. 


“ Wortp Dominion,” London, July, 1933 : W. H. Murray Walton—Christianity 
and Public Life in Fapan. Toyohiko Kagawa—My Cross. Montagu Beauchamp— 
Strong Undercurrents in China. Robert J. McCandliss—Anti-Toxin in Anbwei. 
Alexander McLeish—V ast Unfinished Task in China. May M.McKelvey—Are Mass 
Movements Worth While? Sidney J. W. Clark—Indigenous Fruits. W.H. Rainey— 
Marseilles: the Door to the East. Ernest H. Trenchard—Village Work in Spain. 
R. H. Blasdell—Future of Fifty Million Malays. Kenneth G. Grubb—Adventures 
n Amazonia. G. Edwin Tilsley—Thinking Black can help White Thinking. Alex- 
inder King—The Upheaval in Germany. 


AMERICAN. 


“ Bistiorueca Sacra,” Pittsburgh, Pa., July, 1933: John Elliot Wishart—The 
Prejudice against Theology. William L. McEwan—Mass Psychology in Evangelism. 
seorge Jeshurun—Who Wrote Deuteronomy? F. H. Sihler—The Twelve Roman 
Emperors (I). E. E. Elder—The School of Oriental Studies at Cairo. George 
Lindley Young—Religious Truth. Reviews. 


“‘Curistian Fairn anv Lirt,” Reading, Pa., June, 1933: Bishop H. M. Du 
Bose, D.D., LL.D.—The Ardreology of Armageddon. A. Z. Conrad, Ph.D., D.D.— 
Modern Missions and the Great Commission. Leander S. Keyser, M.A., D.D.—The 
Miracles of Fesus. G.W. Dunham, M.A.—The Immutability of the Logos. The Same, 
July: Frank J. Boyer—Our Parting Salutation. Leander S. Keyser, M.A., D.D.— 
Comments on an Amazing Book. Bishop H. M. Du Bose, D.D., LL.D.—What is 
Genius? C.H. Buchanan, D.D.—Christianity the Religion of Gladness. Christian- 
ity’s Infallible Proof. James B. Tannehill, B.S.—The Chronology of Genesis v and xi. 
George W. Ridout, D.D., F.R.G.S.—The Gospel and Foreign Missions. 


“ Tue Crozer Quarterty,” Philadelphia, Pa., July, 1933 : Georg Bertram (trans. 
Morton S. Enslin)—The Problem of Death in Popular Fudaeo-Hellenistic Piety. 
Homer P. Rainey—The Challenge of our Tomorrows. John Lee Maddox—Modern 
Voodooism. Oliver Wendell Elsbree—The Origin and Early History of the African 
Colonisation Movement and its Relation to the Dream of a Christian Empire in Africa. 
Herbert Agate—The Religion of my Great-grandfather. John Benjamin Anderson— 
The Character of God. Reviews. 


“Tue Mostem Wortp,” New York, July, 1933: Samuel Zwemer—The Pulpit 
in Islam. ‘The late W. H. Temple Gairdner—The Essentiality of the Cross. Tor 
Andrae—Mohammed’s Doctrine of Revelation. Pierre Crabites—American Negro 
Mohammedans. John Walker—The Gypsies of Modern Egypt. Millicent H. Roche— 
The Modern Women of Algeria. Reviews. 
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DUTCH. 


“* GereForMEERD TuHeoLociscn Tijpscurirt,” Aalten, Juni, 1933: Dr. B. J. 
Esser—Zendingsdeputaten. Dr. D. J. de Groot—Calvijn en de Heilige Schrift (Slot.) 
Kroniek. The Same, Augustus: Dr. K. Sietsma—Woord en Geest (Slot). Dr. 
A. C. G. van Proosdij—Het Ambtsgebeim van Ouderlingen. Recensien. 


FRENCH. 


“ Revue DE TH£oLocie et pe Purtosopniz,” Lausanne, Juillet-Septembre, 1933 : 
Robert Will—Parole de Dieu et prédication. André Bonnard—La Pensée religieuse 
@Eschyle. Henri Meylan—Le village de Provence et la Réformation. Marcel 
Reymond—La penste de George Eliot. 


GERMAN. 


‘* THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND Kaitixen,” Gotha, 1933, Heft 2: K.G. Goek— 
Hat sich Fesus selbst fiir den Messias gebalten und ausgegeben? HH. Griin: Die Kirk- 
liche Beerdigung im 16 Fabrbundert. Otto Michel: Wie spricht Paulus uber Frau 
und Ebe. Julius Haftan—Ethik und Statistik. Recensionem. 


“ ZerrscHRiFT FUR Diz ALTTEsTAMENTLICHE WissENscHAFT,” Giessen, 1933, 
Heft 2: H. Bauer—Die Gottheiten von Ras Schamra. P. Humbert—Die Heraus- 
forderungsformel “ binneni éléka”. G. v. Rad—Die falschen Propheten. R. Press— 
Das Ordal im alten Israel. I. W.Caspari—Uber die Textpflege, nach den hebraischen 
Handschriften des Sira. II. W.¥. Badé—The Seal of Faazaniah. Th. H. Robin- 
son—Der Durchsug durch das Rote Meer. 


“ ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KIRCHENGESCHICHTE,” Stuttgart, 1933, Heft 2/3 : R. Fromme 
—Der Dichter Otfried von Wiessenburg. O. Schaefer—Eine Appelation des Geln- 
hatiser Stadtpfaness Konrad von Feuchtwangen an den Papst. B. Altaner—Die Durch- 
fiirung des Vienner Konzilsbeschlusses tiber die Errichtung von Lebrstiiten fiir oriental- 
ische Sprachen. H.A. van Bakel—Zwingli oder Luther? L.v. Muralt—Die Ursachen 
der Religionskriege in Frankreich. Th. Wotschke—Die Note der Orthodoxie in 
Wittenberg. H. Waitz—Newes zur Text- und Literarkritik der Pseudoklementinen. 
R. Haupt—Die Anfange des Christentums in derWetlerau. P.Meinhold—Lutherana 
aus der Niirnberger Tischredenhandschrift Veit Dietrichs. M. Granzin—Zu Luthers 
“« Supputatio annorum mundi”. M. Laubert—Zwei Episoden aus dem Posener Mis- 
chenen-Konflikt. O Schabert—Zie Madrtyrerakte des Revalschen Bischofs Platon 
vom Fabre 1919. Literarische Berichte und Anzeigen. 


“ ZerrscuRirT FUR Diet NeuresTAMENTLICHE WissenscHaFt,” Giessen, 1933, 
Heft 2/3: S. Mowinckel—Die Vorstellung des Spatjudentums vum beiligen Geist als 
Fiirsprecher und der johanneische Paraklet. H. Koch—Zu Ps.-Titus. De dispositione 
sanctimonit. L. Rost—Zur Neuausgabe der Damaskusschrift in den kleinen Texten. 
K. Miiller—Kileine Beitrage zur alten Kirchengeschichte, 18. E. v. Dobschiitz— 
Zur Liste der N.T. lichen Handschriften, IV. H. Liungvik—Zum Romerbrief III, 
7-8. O.Schaefer—Der Sinn der Rede Fesu von den vielen W obnungen in seines V aters 
Hause und von dem Weg zu ihm (Fob xiv. 1-7). K. Petersen—Zu den Speisungs und 
Abendmablsberichten. Notizen. 


“ ZEITSCHRIFT FUR THEOLOGIE UND Kircue,” Tiibingen, 1933, Heft 2: Prof. 
Lic. Dr. Robert Winkler—Philosophische oder theologische Anthropologie ? 
Veruch eines Gespraches mit der Philosophie von Jaspers. Dr. W. Schultz—Uber die 
Aufgabe einer theologischen eristentialen Anthropologie. Lic Dr. Heinz Erich 
Eisenhuth—Die Auffasung vom Menschen in Grisebachs kritischer Ethiks. Prof. 
D. Fr. W. Schmidt—Das Problem der Anthropologie in der Psychonanalyse Freuds 
und der Individualpsychologie Kunkels. Besprechungen. 


























